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ARTICLE I. 


Manufacturing Associations and Industrial Fairs. 


Convinced by long observation that manufactures—the pro- 
ducts of machinery and of the handicraftsman—are essential 
elements of national wealth, we assigned to that branch of indus- 
try a leading department in the Western Journal, at the com- 
mencement of its publication. But we have since learned a fact, 
which we had not then fully considered, that few individuals are 
induced to enter upon untried industrial pursuits by the arguments 
or opinions of the public press. 

The application of labor and capital to purposes which insure a 
reasonable subsistence and profit is a vital point in individual 
economy, and it requires more than an ordinary degree of courage 
for one to abandon the occupation to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and risk his fortunes upon the results of a pursuit for which 
he is not qualified, by either instruction or practice. Hence, the 
opinion of the public press, so potent in respect to other subjects, 
exerts but little influence upon the character of the occupations 
pursued by a people. 

In view of these considerations we have, without discarding the 
desire to prcmote the growth of manufactures in the West, dis- 
continued the production of elaborate arguments, in proof of the 
pecuniary and social benefits derivable from an enlargement of 
this branch of industry. Practical men require facts merely, and 
it is natural that in matters relating to their vocation they should 
reason for themselves, and be governed by their own conclusions. 
The degree of success, which attends the production of every com- 


modity, depends, in a great measure, upon certain small details 
16 
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vested in their erection; and hence, when once established at fa- 


vorable localities, they remain permanent sources of wealth, sup 
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plying commerce with its commodities, and compelling its currents 
to flow in the direction of their locati 

St. Louis possesses all the physical elements of a great manu- 
facturing city, and when her railroad system shall have been com- 
pleted, it will, in connection with the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries, give her the control of more extensive facilities for receiving 
raw material and distributing fabrics, than any other city on the 
continent can ever command. But in this age of progress nothing 
is more dangerous to the prosperity of cities, than a reliance on 
natural advantages. Itis true, these constitute the vantage-ground 
themselves they are 


no protection against the social combinations and indomitable en- 


ry 
The rantage- 


round now occupied by St. Louis must be defended, strengthen- 
ed and guarded continually, or, in time, her resources will be cut 
fF 


off and divided amongst those who act more nearly in accordance 


| and intellectual elements ; 
t, for the want of proper combinations, these have not been 
brought to bear with their full force upon her manufacturing inter- 
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things is the forma- 


sociation embracing the en- 


manufacturer of iron and sugar. Organize this association upon 
principles comprehensive and liberal, and appoint executive officers 





to be paid reasonable salaries for carrying out its objects. Let a 
census be taken annually of the manufacturers, operatives and 
apprentices, embracing the number of establishments, amount of 
capital invested, value of products, and such other facts relating 
to the economy of manufacturing as may be deemed useful ; and, 
moreover, let a full report be made upon the state of manufactures 
semi-annually, or at least once a year. By tltese reports, the 
people throughout the entire commercial range of St. Louis will 
be advised of the nature of the articles manufaetured here, and 
be induced to look to this point for their supplies, instead of go- 
ing to other markets. These reports would also cxhibit the nature 
and quantity of raw material, fuel and other appliances required 


by the manufacturers, and stimulate the inhabitants of the rural 


J 


districts to bring forward many commodities, which are now ob- 
li 


tained with difficulty at high prices, while, for the want of such in- 


formation, they remain useless to the owner. 

In connexion with other objects of a manufacturing association 
it should provide for an annual exhibition of specimens of every 
kind of wares produced by the manufacturers of this city. Publie 
exhibitions have become an important element in the improvements 
of the age: in a business view they are to communities what ad- 


vertising in newspapers is to individuals. But there are other and 


higher objects to be attained by public fairs and exhibitions: they 
are calculated to excite a spirit of laudable emulation, and ca‘l 
into action the genius and mental powers of the artizan, elevating 
his character as a man, and making him more useful to society. 
They afford to the new beginner an opportunity of making himself 
and his wares known to the community, and relieve him from the 
necessity of laboring for years to establish the merit of his articles. 
Here the modest and conscientious tradesman has an opportunity 
to compare the merits of his work with the mere pretender who 
forces his wares upon the community by dint of puffing and other 
popularizing practices. They afford a pleasing respite at stated 
seasons from the daily toils of the shop and counting-room, and 
tend to socialize the feelings and sentiments of those engaged in 
the various branches of industry. And, besides, the catalogues of 
articles exhibited being published to the world, the consumer of 
manufactured articles as well as the dealer would, by this means, 
be advised of the place where his wants can be supplied. 
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At present, St. Louis is not known abroad as a manufacturing 
city, and not one ina thousand of her own citizens has a just con- 
ception of the variety and extent of commodities produced here. 
Were specimens of all her varied products exhibited at one view, it 
would astonish even those best acquainted with the business of the 
city, and do more to impress upon the minds of the people of the 
United States a just sense of the future greatness of St. Louis, 
than all the works of public improvement that have been projected 
by her citizens. Such an exhibition would convince well judging 
men that the growth of St. Louis is neither accidental nor preco- 
cious, but based chiefly upon the productive labor and skill of her 
citizens. And taking into view the brief period in which these re- 
sults have been produced , and looking to the resources which re- 
main undeveloped in the vast region embraced within the com- 
mercial range of the city, intelligent minds would arrive at the 
natural conclusion that no reasonable bounds could be assigned to 
its growth. 

Public opinion is power, and in one sense it is wealth also; it 
is potential in building up or pulling down the fortunes of men and 
cities; it enhances or depresses the money value of property, and 
as a consequence, in many instances, affects even its productive- 
ness. 
Hence the display of the advantages and brilliant prosperity of 
towns and cities, which is daily found in the public prints in every 
part of the Union. And though this method of manufacturing 
public opinion has grown somewhat stale, yet pufling is generally 
regarded as profitable, and is doubtless, in some instances, a pay- 
ing business for atime. Lut it is a species of falsehood and de- 
ception—designed to entrap the ignorant and credulous—which, 
like al] dishonest practices, brings contempt upon those who resort 
jit as a means of promoting their individual interests at the expense 
of the community. 

St. Louis requires no puffing, no disingenious devices to attract 
immigration, but her citizens will be unjust to themselves, if they 
neglect to make known the true nature and extent of their re- 
sources. The city in connection with the state and citizens in 
general, has entered upon an extensive system of public improve- 
ment which will require a liberal use of her credit; and it must be 
obvious to the most obtuse intellect, that her credit abroad must 
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be based upon and modified by the nature and extent of her re- 
sources at home. And what stronger evidence could we offer to 


capitalists in support of our claims to be placed on the list of their 


most favored customers, than a schedule containing a long list of 
manufactures in a prosperous condition? 

Nor can we expect to exert the amount of influence to which we 
are entitled in the councils of the nation, without making known 
the nature of our pursuits and the extent of our products. 


We are fully aware that the demands upon the time and means 
of the citizens of St. Louis are now very great, and many no 
doubt feel disinclined to assume additional burthens; but this is no 
age of repose, there are no breathing points where individuals or 
communities may stop by the way side, and refresh themselves for 
a season, without losing their places in the ranks and folling behind 
in therapid march of civilization. In laying the foundation of a com- 
prehensive commercial system, we have also provided the external fa- 
cilities necessary for the building up and support of manufactures, 
and it will require but little pecuniary assistance to place this great 
interest upon a solid basis, and give an impulse to its growth and 
development that will carry it beyond the influence of ordinary 
contingencies. We propose to attain this end chiefly by social 
means. We aim by a social combination to give the producers 
their just weight and moral influence in the community to be ex- 
erted for the common welfare. If organized with judgement, and 
sustained by the proper spirit, it will be the means of establishing 
not only the manufacturing but the commercial supremacy of St. 
Louis over all other cities of this great valley. The plan we pro- 
pose addresses itself with equal force to every class of our citizens. 
By placing all the producing classes upon a better footing, oper- 
atives from other States will be attracted to this point, and the 
owners of machinery as well as the handicraftsman will be better 
supplied with labor, and consequently their operations will be more 
certain and profitable. But none will be more benefitted by the 
growth of manufactures than the owncrs of real estate,and they, of all 
others as aclass, should take the most active interest in organizing 
and sustaining a manufacturing association. It is true, they can 
not be expected to take the initiatory step, that must be done by 
the manufacturers themselves; but we trust, they will be found 
prompt in supporting by their countenance, and even by more 
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substantial means, any well devised plan which may be adopted by 


the association, which we hope to see organized at an early day. 

We have heard much said of a Manufacturer’s or Mechanic’s 
Fair to be held in St. Louis: but we are fully persuaded that such 
an exhibition would not be worth a tithe of its cost, unless as a 
preliminary step a well organized association composed of leading 
citizens shall have been formed and established, with a view to 
other objects, besides the exhibition of a few highly wrought spec- 
imens of art. Exhibitions, though in many respects highly im- 
portant, are of little value when gotten up by individual enterprise. 
In such cases they are destitute of the social elements necessary to 
give them vitality and make them respectable in the estimation of 
the public. 

The principal objects requiring the expenditure of money will 
be suitable buildings anda library; and even the erection and pur- 
chase of these might be dispensed with for a time. It is but rea- 
sonable to expect that some of the owners of large landed estates 
will donate to the association the ground necessary for the build- 
ings, and that others will rejoice in the privilege ef perpetuating 
their names by liberal donations of books to the institutien. The 
next considerable source of expense will arise from the accidents 
and unavoidable misfortunes which may befall the members of the 
association; for a provision for such objects, properly guarded, 18 
necessary to give moral force to the institution, and establish sym- 
pathy amongst its members. 

We have but imperfectly described the objects and benefits of 
such an association, as we believe to be necessary to the growth 
and future prosperity of manufactures in this city. 

In confining our views within the space usually allowed to our 
leading articles, we have been compelled to omit the notice of 
many interesting topics which naturally belong to the subject, and 
to treat others with a brevity incompatible with their importance. 
But we write for intelligent minds, who doubtless comprehend the 
subject quite as well, perhaps better than ourselves, and if we 
should beso fortunate as to incite some,leading spirit to action, we 
feel persuaded that our object will be accomplished in the end. 


Already some of our manufacturers, by the force of talent and 
industry, are taking the first rank in wealth and social influence, 
and could we persuade a few of these te espeuse the cause which 
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The Economy of the Freight Train. 


we have endeavored to advocate in this paper, it would be an easy 
matter to accomplish all we have proposed. The influence of their 
names, and a small amount of money, compared to what they are 
known to donate annually to public and charitable objects, would 
be quite as much as the friends of manufactures in the West could 
reasonably require at their hands. We cannot doubt that mer of 
so much discernment, and withal possessing generous and noble 
aspirations, will neglect this favorable opportunity of transmitting 
their names to posterity as benefactors of the age in which they 


lived . 
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From the “Railread Journal.’’ 


The Economy of the Freight Train. 


Its Construction.—The double truck, the chilled plate wheel, 
and, to a certain extent, the India-rubber spring, and the oil tight 
axle box, have built up the freight train. ‘The truck is in univer- 
sal use, except for short platform cars. The chilled plate wheel 
is the cheapest and strongest of any, when considered in its appli- 
cation to the freight train. The plate form is not only stronger 
than the spoke form, but insures a more even chill than the latter, 
as, in the spoke wheel, soft spots will appear opposite the ends of 
the spokes. The plate wheel does not fan the track, nor incur as 
much resistance from the air, and is the easiest kept clean. 

The India-rubber spring is lighter, makes fewer joints, and 
generally gives less trouble in keeping it inrepair, when compared 
with other springs. Lightner’s axle box is very generally used for 
convenience, and for its great economy in oil and attendance. 

The size of an eight-wheel box freight car is usually 28 feet by 
84 feet, and 6} to 7 feet deep. The wheels are generally of 30 
inches diameter. The cost of such a car, with oak frame, is gen- 
erally $500 to $600. For an open platform car, otherwise the 
same, $520. The weight of a box car is from 12,000 to 16,000 
Ibs., according to the strength of its frame, axles, ete. 

The ‘‘swing beam”? generally used in passenger cars has not 
been used to any extent in freight cars, consequently the latter are 
more rigid upon the track. ‘The ‘‘centre bumper,” or the ar- 
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rangement by which the longitudinal contact of the car is made 
only in the axis of the train, is in universal use in this country, 
on all cars, and reduces the resistance of their passage around 
curves. U pon the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, a ‘‘continuous 
draw rod” is used, by which no ear in a train is strained beyond 
the force necessary to pull its own weight. A very good brake for 
any eight wheel car is Steven’s double brake. The wearing sides 
of the brake heads are faced with wood, with leather, or with 
wrought iron. The Erie cars have wrought iron brake shoe ‘8, which 
produce less friction, and are conse quently less liable to injure the 
wheels by sliding them on the rails, and have an advantage in 
keeping a smooth surface for the tread of the wheel. There are 
but few roads which use ‘‘safety beams” under their freight cars 
to support the axles in case of their failure. 

The adaptation of Myers’ cylinder car, for all kinds of self-ad- 
justing freight, as coal, grain, ground plaster, potatoes, lime, 
sand, ete., ete., should commend it to a fair trial on the part of 
railroad managers. The condition of coal transported by it has 
been reported as excellent. The only objections which may be 
suggested against it are, that from bringing the load directly upon 
the track, the former may prcve too rigid, and may not, from the 
size of its wheels, be likely to keep its position so well upon the 
track as a car upon smaller wheels. But these obstacles are not 
stated as necessarily existing. No invention is so useful but that 
an objection might have been predicted against it, and the success 
of this car, as of other important improvements, must be decided 
in its practical operation. Its principle is certainly the perfection 
of mechanical simplicity. 

The Capacity and Operation of the Freight Train.—The 
usual load of an eight-wheel freight car is eight tons. Ten tons 
of live stock, or eleven tons of flour are sometimes carried. There 
are but fewroads, however, where the general tonnage of the trade 
does not settle in one direction, and hence a large proportion of 
empty cars must be carried one way. The load of potatoes, live 
stock or grain—the lumber or stone—which goes down to be ex- 
changed for its value in dry goods, groceries, or hardware, up, 
occupies much the greater space. Upon the Concord railroad, in 
New Han ipshire, two-thirds of all the freight cars which went over 
it in 1852, from the upper railroads to Boston, returned empty. 
On the Reading road, of course all the coal cars return to the mines 
empty. Consequently the average weight of freight per train can- 
not equal the weight of the cars in which it is carried. The aver- 


age weight of freight carried per train, each way, on the Erie road” 


for 1852, was 73 tons, requiring a weight of cars averaging 149 
tons, or but one-third of the whole weight of the train being the 
weight of its load. On the Northern railroad 74 tons were carried 
with a weight of 150 tons of cars, engine and tender, or 115 tong 
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of cars. On the line of the Albany and Buffalo railroad, for the 





same time, the average of freight per train was 68.35 tons; the 






cars alone weighing 156 tons per train. This was the average of 
the four roads from Schenectady to Buffalo. 







The length of the freight train is limited commonly by the power 
of the engine to draw it. Upon the Erie road 13 loaded eight- 






wheel cars is the full load for engines of 33 tons weight running 





from Piermont to Port Jervis, while 3U of the same cars are a 





common load over the Delaware Vivision. The difference comes 





from the grades on the Eastern division exceeding those of the 





ether division. The most advantageous and economical applica- 


























tion of locomotive power occurs at a speed of 10 or 12 miles per 
€ 





hour; and freight engines should be designed for that speed, by 
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giving them a long stroke of piston or a small wheel. We shall 
discuss the freight engine hereafter. There is generally no ne- 
cessity for a high rate of speed for freight trains. An article of 
reguiar and constant delivery, imperishabie in its nature, can be 
carried at a speed consistent with an economical transportation 
without embarassing the trade. There are very many objections 
to high speeds ;—the greater ferce of the blows upon the track, 
the increased strain on ¢urves, the evident diminution in the effect 
of the power, are all opposed to a high rate of speed, where no 
mecessity exists for its maintenance. Where a train of passengers, 
weighing 75 tons is driven 30 miles per hour, a freight train 
weighing 300 tons should not go over nine er ten miles per hour. 
This particular policy is adapted to the heavy through freight of 
great roads, especially such as have to be operated through the 
night, whereby a train can make its proper time. 

The general weight of the Reading railroad coal trains is 700 
tons of 2000 Ibs. These are of ninety cars, weighing 5600 lbs. 
each, and loaded with 10,000 lbs. each. 

There are an engineer, fireman and conductor to every freight 
train, besides one brakeman for every five to ten cars. On the 
Ogdensburg railread ene brakeman is employed for every five cars. 


_ As to the loading of trains, the heaviest freight will of course 
be placed at the bottom, and be uniformly distributed. All self- 
adjusting freight, as coal, grain, sand, etc., will be loaded and 
unloaded by the help of spouts or scoots. Live stock, with proper 
platforms, load themselves. Long lumber is generally loaded, 
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each end, upon a short platform car, which are connected by a 
long shackle bar. The advantage of long lines in respect of the 
less handling of freight, tends to reduce the expense of transport- 
ation. The Erie road enjoys a favorable position in this respect, 
and all of its through freight, running from pier to pier, a distance 
of 446 miles, receiving and delivering from vessels at each end; 
and doing a business for branch roads in which there is but one 
transfer of freight (either a reception or delivery), reduces this 
item to its least expense. 
COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF FREIGHT. 

The item of the expense of moving one ton one mile has never 
been so well ascertained as since the New York State laws com- 
pelled the apportionmen: of the expenses of railroads to the distinet 
heads of passenger and freight transportation. From the report 
for 1852, made up by the State Engineer, Wm. J. McAlpine, 


Esq., we are enabled to make up a statement of this expense from 
the business of the three great freight lines of N. Y., the Erie, 


the Central, and the Northern. We have calculated these state- 
ments, in each case, from the reports returned by the different 
roads, and have not relied at all upon the éab/es appended to the 
reports, many of which contain very serious errors, typographical 
or otherwise. 

The first column gives the expenses per ton of freight for one 
hundred miles run upon the Erie read ; the second gives the cost 
per train of 73 tons for the same distance. The next seven col- 
umns give the expenses and averages for the lines composing the 
Central line. The last two columns are for the Northern road. 
The items of the Albany and Schenectady road are not fully stated, 
and the line is not entirely a favorable one for comparison. The 
averages are taken for the 4 roads from Schenectady to Buffalo, 
with the single exception of labor of loading and unloading, which 
should, of course, be averaged between all the roads—the Albany 
end of the road doing the most of this work :— 
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The Economy of the Freight Train. 239 


We cannot arrive so wel! at the cost of transportation upon the 
Massachusetts roads, as no apportionment of expenses is made 
under the laws there. It would appear in theory, and the result 
is confirmed by practice, in this State, that such an apportion- 
ment can be made. ‘The freight business of a road of any im- 
portance is generally ccnducted separately, except the pumping 
of water, switching, maintaining way, superintendence, &c., and 
these charges should be taxed upon freight transportation in pros 
port ion to the receipts from source. Fuel must be measured sep- 
+. ately for each class of trains. But the expense for stations, 
engines, cars, conductors, engineers, men for unloading, and 
damages, can all be easily divided upon any large road. 

The last report of the Baltimore and Ohio road gives the items 
of expenses of freight transportation, as follows: 

Per 100 tons 1 mile. 


Repairs of road, watching Bridge and pumping water... $0.347 


Repairs of engines........ session pancabhibacaess venencebsedoees 104 
Wood and coal bevcveceees eboecebee cocccccccessccccooeose beecées O71 
I oro acters ccs ocean Mec ien cece hidctucts J 025 
Oil and waste for engines............ ivebiena beddtielaces kes 036 
Engineers and firemen ........csssesecesees hadewia sbabaacweats 097 
UPON OE GRUB. ccc scecpsescuckicsstsecesctigasesioss pdikcdenck 084 
Oil for cars.......... ae ee shbdlasRicshalecsddevecbineds sudeseed 004 
Conductors and Brakemen......: bahkbuedhukidsadscucxcnsexele .164 
Pay of Agents ge, ee Siena badkendian £028 
Labor in transportation department.............ssseseseeees .082 
Other general expenses......... hecusberabieveudhecieae Sevdsaets ,048 


99 
dd 


The following estimate is made for the expense of running a 
freight train upon the Reading railroad, and appears in the re- 
port of that road for 1852; 


Wages of 1 Engineer...:.......cseccsccessees sedecestétercssss «§6 URGE 

“6 1 Fireman........ icetciiicectabias idee iilionical 1.59 

“s 1 Conductor.. rn ee ehadenaaets 1.60 

“6 3 Brakemen, $1.2 dG cianbdldlidiebanitensdiint 3.75 
4 3-10 cords of wood hb ta firing up—$4. Piiithsines 18.58 
Oil and Tallow for engine and. 0 A i CONT 1.16 
ee ee Gee Gai Win ntti ctciecicccivnsinns shabinai 1.89 
Repairs for engine and tender 95 miles..... baebeecenetlan 4.89 
erties of cars 97.1 tons at 7139 ............0.. Niihididndintws 13.51 
Depot hands and expenses.........sseccccsssssssccssesseeeses 22.49 
Water used...... ds Rbbhiniiidieatcievseia ae Oe 30 
Damages and SN lanbisin castle niet isialidadliihe 3.08 


Equal to 77.5 cents per tOM.......ssssesetevessereeees 


ee 


$75.25 
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This does not inclule maintainance of way, superintendence 

repairs of machinery in shops, office and Agent’s expenses, etc. 
THE FREIGHT ENGINE, 

The freight engine must be ultimately adapted for burning coal 
of the semi-bituminous description. The want of favorable feeling 
he part of builders, and the fact that many of the country 

ll able to supply themselves cheaply with wood 


has 
luction of the coal engine, but the necessity fo 
its general ill soon become established. The relative econ- 
anthracite to pine wood is stated by Mr. Nicolls, Sup 
tendent of tl ding road, as 1 ton of 2,240 Ibs. of the for 
to 1% or 2 cords of the latt 
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upon burning coal, the 1 


Maine railroad, in January, 1550, 
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pruce 
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f } , } 
iy a few cars, and 


+] } } 
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some estaviisned that the W 
adhesion than is ever required 
ylinder and small wheel. Th 
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nection, with its unsafe, heavy and ino- 
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particular improvements _ nearly all of the distinctive features 


of American motive powe 
The freight engine, col should burn semi-bituminous or bi- 
tuminous coal; its weigtt distributed on say ten wheels, six of 
which may be coupled for all necessary adhesion; shou!d have a 
‘feed heater,’’ (an excellent one has been invented by Mr. L. B. 
Tyng, of Lowell); a say 26 in stroke and 4} feet wheels; the 
chilled slip tire and flanges on all the wheels. | The truck to be 
ada ot ted = take its load on its centre pintal. The size of the 
rht engine may be increased at pleasure to 30 or 33 tons 
if necessary, and this, moreover, upon a narrow track. 
-xact dimensions of boiler and cylinders cannot be stated to 


the Paggntes 
fo. d . last veka , ace 
oun in y ne iSt weeks ” pa pe pi } ge 


7 


‘he cylinders should lie as nearly as possible in a horizon- 
' - 


hout making ne 7] truck wheels too small; the parts 
not be unduly heavy, ¢ and the « drivers shoul l not be com- 
lin truck frames, as the weight of the parts is increased te 
an undue extent without any sensible advantage. 


tht engine is of the | k sind which in- 
the strongest and cheapest con struction, 
r pontine and maintenance. It is the 


ae 1 
respects, which has be come the standard 
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ie roads have made a general application of the centre 
x truck, and of flanges to all the drivers. 
ig] would appear, requires distinctive fea- 
» its business. Common custom, in some 
has been to make an eng ine of the 
‘or passengers, with a difference only 
s or one foot in the size of the dri vers, and one-eight 


‘ence in the lead of the valve. 
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Consumplion and Architecture. 


ArticLe If. 
(From Buchanan’s Journal of Man.) 


Consumption and Architecture. 
As the season of building has -een arrived, a few hints upon 
the construction of buildings, with reference to human health, can 


not fail to be of great service to those who are disposed to pay a 
houghttul attention to health and the prolongation of life. 


t 

I believe that an immense amount of disease has been pro- 
duced, and is still being produced, in our country, by a very 
common and flagrant neglect of the laws of health in the con- 
struction of our dwellings. I need not attempt to prove that bu- 
man health depends largely upon the enjoyment of a fresh, un- 
contaminated atmosphere. It is not sufficient that the atmosphere 

hould be merely free from any offensive substances which the 

chemist can detect; for the atmospheric causes of Cholera, Yellow 
Fever, and eruptive diseases, have not yet been satisfactorily de- 
tected; and every one knows that an atmosphere may be charged 
with most offensive and deleterious exhalations, which he can re- 
cognize by the sense of smell, when they are altogether inappre- 
ciable by chemical analysis. 

In building our houses, we desire to place them as remote as 

ible from filthy exhalations and all decaying substances. But 
00 little attention is given to the fact that the unwholesome ex- 
salations which affect the atmosphere and become a source of en- 
demic and epidemic diseases, are more concentrated near the Sur- 
face of the earth, and that, if we wish to escape their influence, 
we should occupy the most elevated apartments possible. Houses 
of but a single story in height, in which the inhabitants sleep but 
two, three, or four feet above the surface of the surrounding coun- 
try, must necessarily expose their occupants to the terrestrial ex- 
halations, of whatever character they may be Sleeping apart- 
ments on the yround floor are highly objectionable anywhere, but 
especially so in cities. Yet, if these are bad, underground apart- 
ments are far werse, and should never be tolerated in human hab- 
itations. Those who are driven by poverty to occupy such local- 
ities would far better occupy the poorest garret they can find, 
above the vapors of the street. if our population could be im- 
pressed with the importance of appropriating the highest apart- 
ments in their houses to sleeping chambers, it would have a mate- 
rial effect in retarding the spread of epidemics. 

Dr. Rush informs us that, during the prevalence of the Yellow 
Fever in Philadelphia, those who occupied apartments in the third 
story were far less liable to attacks than those who resided lower. Any 
one who will pass frequently from a ground floor apartment, on 4 
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street or alley, to the third or fourth story, will satisfy himself of 
the great difference in the purity or impurity of the atmosphere, 
in the higher and lower localities. 

But while I would insist upon the importance of a lofty location 
for residence, and a lofty place of sleeping, there is a matter of 
much mere importance to which 1 would call! the attention of those 
whe are building houses. Air, to be pure and healthy, requires 
continual circulation. Whenever confined upon any spet on the 
surface of the earth, it becomes saturated with the exhala- 
tions of the substances with which it is in contact; and, as much 
of these are usually of a vegetable or organic structure, their grad- 
ual decomposition, and the decomposition of their exhalations, 
produces a state of the air which is injurious to health. The sur- 
face of the earth is full of organic materials and remnants of veg- 
etation: and, even where we do not at once recognize vegetable 
growth, minute plants producing some species of mould, are often 
present. Itis, therefore, certain that confined air, unless it be 
confined by dry, vitreous, or mineral surfaces, is impure air. Not 
only is it noxious in consequence of the exhalations and putrefac- 
tions it contains, but also in consequence of its beng deprived of 
the beneficent influence of the sun. That it is colder and some- 
what defective in positive electricity, are not the only defects, 
There are peculiar qualities imparted by the solar light, which are 
neither calorific nor electric, but which have a powerful influence 
on vegetation, and upon sensitive human constitutions. Reichen- 
bach’s experiments on the od force, and my own experiments in 
the relations of the human constitution to light, prove that the 
most refrangible rays are of great importance to animal and ve- 
getable life. Of this influence, confined air is deprived ; hence, 
whenever dwellings are so constructed as to provide places where 
the air shall be confined in dark, cold, uncleanly situations, the 
best arrangements are made for the gradual production of disease. 
Even the effects of shade alone, where ventilation is not excluded, 
are known to be injurious. 

The effects of a small portion of such air upon the human con- 
stitution are not so prompt and alarming as those of marsh mias- 
ma, and are, therefore, seldom noticed or referred to their proper 
sources. The noxious air generated in cellars, basements, and 
under-floor spaces, reaches the inhabitants of upper apartments in 
so small quantities that, instead of producing any marked and sud- 
den process of disease, it operates rather as a steady tax upon 
the income of health, so uniform in its depressing effects as not to 
be appreciated. Yet, many an invalid who fancies himself im- 
proved by a change of air, in going to another residence, is really 
relieved by escaping the mouldy atmosphere which comes from 
beneath his own ground-floor. 

Perhaps the majority of American houses are constructed, in 

17 
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this respect, in defiance of the laws of health. Either a cellar igs 
dug, or the house is one, two, or three feet above the surface of 
the earth. ‘The cellar, even if it be walled and paved, is a damp 
dark, mouldy place, which has scarcely any ventilation, and no 
sunshine. Even the best cellars, which are walled and paved, and 
kept free from decaying vegetables, rotten timber and other mouldy 
lumber, are often places which no one can enter without perceiving 
that he is in the midst of a damp, unwholesome, and oppre ssive 
atmosphere, the influence of which i is at once depressing upon the 
lungs and upon the general vitality, from which one emerges into 
the sunlight and « pen air as if es ca ping from purgatory. How 
often, in passing al ng the streets of a crowded city, do we receive 
from mouldy cellars a blast of air inexpressibly offensive: and how 
can they who live above such cellars, daily inh: aling sinall portions 
of such an atmosphere, escape its deleterious effects ¢ 

That the human race degenerates in damp, subterranean apart- 


} 1 
} 
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ments, no one will doubt who observes the population of large 


and they who live immediately over cellars must suffer the 
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best possible example of a basement story, eagerly removed to an- 
other location, and informed me that he would never, on uny ac- 
count, again occupy a basement office. Prof. N., and his brother, 
who occupied a basement story of the common character, as an 
office, found it so unwholesome (producing bronchial and pulmon- 
ary diseases, ) as to compel them to build an oflice above ground. 
The intelligent Principal of our City High School, whose health 
has been materially und rmined by severe pulmonary disease, in- 
forms me that he attributed it to his engagements in his occupa- 
tion as a teacher in a low basement school-room. My own exper - 
jence upon this subject was so decisive as to compel me, when oc- 
cupying a residence with large basement apartments, with the us- 
ual damp walls, which had previously been occupied as an office, 
and for servants, to keep it entirely vacant, although a teacher 
was desirous to rent it for a school. I regarded the basement as 
§ positive injury to the house, being not only a waste of space, 
but a source of noxious air, from which it was difficult to protect 
our children. 

I am firmly convinced, that as places of human occupation, base- 


ments should be entirely abolished, and cellars should share the 


same fate. My reason for insisting upon their entire abolition, is, 


that although we may partially escape their evils by living above 
them, we can not entirely cut off the communication between our 
apartments and the cellars and basement beneath. The offensive 
air will ascend through crevices in the floor—through doors, win- 
dows, and stairways, and will infect the area about the house. 
Some houses are so constructed that the oecupants of the lower 
a} artments are but little better off than the inhabitants of the cel- 
lars and basements ; wherever the cellar communicates with the 
imbers and hails above by an inside doorway, the atmosphere 
cellar will be continually ascending to the upper part of the 

use, and the inhabitants of the lower apartments of the house 
will be habitually breathing the noxious cellar atmosphere. Some’ 
years ago, when occupying one of the most spacious and delight- 
ful residences in this city, I found it in the most deplorable con- 
dition from th very cause. The entire space under the house, 
nearly fifty feet square, was occupied by large cellars, which had 
ut the usual amount of cellar ventilation, the atmosphere being 
damp and mouldy, and the sunshine excluded. This immense re- 
servoir of cellar atm sphere had free communication with the halls 
above, by an interior stairway, the door of which, when closed, did 
exclude the passage of the air. The ordinary winds and 


hot t 
changes of the weather drove the cellar atmosphere into the house, 
and the cellar-door being on the eastern side, the entire eastern 
half of the building acquired a damp and mouldy atmosphere from 
te cellar. A long hall, twelve feet wide, prevented the passage 


of the mouldiness to the western part of the building, except in 


we YY 
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very damp weather, when the whole house seemed partially af- 
fected. 

The oppressive and offensive character of this cellar exhalation, 
although due attention was given to cleanliness, was such that on 
entering the western door of the house I could instantly determine, 
by the atmosphere of the hall, whether the cellar door had been 
left open or closed. 

This house—one of the oldest residences in the city—had always 
been occupied by persons of wealth and intelligence, whese vigor- 

ous constitutions gave no slight guarantee of health; yeta large 
portion ef its former inhabitants either died of pulmoni ary diseas- 
es, or suffered severely from their attacks. The majority of two 
generations died of consumption, and I believe the third genera 
tion, now living, would have shared the same fate had they been 
confined to the same residence. My own family suffered from pul- 
monary derangement; one manifesting a slight tuberculous tend- 
ency, and I experienced myself the severest pulmonary attack I 
had ever known, although | adopted the precaution of occupying 
the most remote room from the source of disease. The entire dis- 
appearance of our unfavorable symptoms, since removing to a 
healthier residende, gave additional evidence of their source. 


While I would condemn cellars and basements entirely, the com 
mon plan of building, in their absence, must be condemned also. 
The house bei ‘ing buiit above the surface of the e arth, a space is 
left between the lower floor and the ground, which is even closer 
and darker than a cellar, and which becomes, on a smaller scale, 
the source of noxious emanations. Under-floor spaces should be 
abolished as well as cellars and basements. The plan that I have 
adopted with the most satisfactory success, to avoid all these evils, 
is the following: Let the house be built entirely above the ground ; 
let the lower floor be built upon the surface of the earth, at least 
as high as the surrounding soil. If filled up with any clean ma- 
terial a few inches above the surrounding earth, it would be better. 
A proper foundation being prepared, make your first floor by a 
pavement of brick, laid in hydraulic cement, upon the surface of 
the ground. Let the same be extended into your walls, so as to 
cut off the walls of your house with water proof cement, from all 
communication with the moisture of the surrounding earth. Upon 
this foundation, build according to your fancy. Your lower floor 
will be perfectly dry—impenetrable to moisture, and to vermin; 
not a single animal can get a lodging in your lower story. 


The dry brick floor will answer for the purpose to which lower 
stories are usually devoted, but a wooden floor may be laid directly 
upon the brick, if you prefer it; orif you wish a smoother surface, 
the bricks may be plastered over with hydraulic cement making a 
perfectly solid and smooth floor, when it has hardened. Painting 
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the brick floor will improve it by preventing any absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

By adopting this plan, your house will be dry and cleanly; the 
atmosphere of your ground floor will be fresh and pure; you will 
be entirely relieved from that steady drain upon life, which is pro- 
duced by basements and cellars—and if you appropriate the ground 
floor to purposes of store-rooms, kitchen, &c., you will find that 
the dry apartments thus constructed, are infinitely superior to the 
old basements and cellars. And if you place your sitting and 
sleeping rooms on the second and third floors, you will be as thor- 
oughly exempt from iocal miasma as Architecture can make you. 
An additional advantage will be derived from the dryness of the 
walls—according to the theory of Sir J. Murray. Much of the 
miasmatic influence of unhealthy localities he ascribes to the fre- 
quent passage of currents of electricity, between the earth and the 
clouds. The dryer the walls of the house are made, the nearer 
it approaches to that insulated condition, which he considers ne- 
cessary as a preventive against what has been regarded as local 
miasma. 

If all the interior of the walls of an apartment were painted or 
papered and varnished so as to be incapable of imbibing moisture, 
it would be a valuable addition to the healthfulness of the room. 
Walls kept moist by leaks or otherwise, and thus subject to con- 
stant evaporation, are prolific sources of colds. Every one knows 
how dangerous it is to sleep in a freshly plastered apartment, or 
even when the walls are apparently dry, if they are not really 
and thoroughly dessicated. 

Absolute dryness of walls, ceilings and floors, and a free circu- 
lation of air and light, are matters which a builder should consider 
essential in every apartment for human beings. 

(The foregoing essay having been prepared for the New York Tribune, is a 
very brief presentation of the subject. Ventilation, house-warming, and similai 
subjects will be treated hereafter. The evils of cellars and basements may be 
mitigated by having an open fire-place in them, and occasionally building a fire 
to produce a draft up the chimney.) 
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Geology of the Sierra Nevada, 


ArticLe IY. 


ing Magazine. 


Geology of the Sierra Nevada. 


BY PROF. JOHN B. TRASK. 
Tv the Hon. J. R. Snyder, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Geology of the Stale of California. 


The district of country lying north of the 40th degree of north 
latitude, much resembles, in some particulars, portions of the 
south ; but it presents withal, stronger overage of greater anti- 
quity than the southern, in many of its parts; and Pp irtions of it 
were prob: ably contemporane ous with the dis strict south of 40 de- 
grees, althou; ch there is no pro! bability that all of that section can 
claim contemporaneous origin, for if it did, its formations should 
in some degree correspond; whereas, on examination, we find dis- 
crepancies that would seem to warrant us in referring them to an- 
other period. 

A convenient way, then, would be the arrangement of the min- 
eral district into three classifications, making in these, such sub- 
divisions as may be necessary ; and under this plan they would 
present thems: oes in the following order :— 

First.— Primary, or central districts, included between latitude 
38° 30’ and 40° north. 

Second.—The northern district, included between 40° and 42° 
north. 

Third.—The southern district, included between 38° 30’ and 
36 north latitude. 

I feel fully confident that whenever this State shall be authori- 
tatively examined, that a similar arrangement will be made, both 
for convenience and elucidation. 

Under this arrangement, then, I shal! speak of the various dis- 
tricts in the order in which they occur. 

FIRST, PRIMAhY DISTRICT. 

This name may be applied to this section with strict propriety ; 
first, from the character of its rocks, and, secondly, trom their 
distribution and association. 

The rocks that compose this district are for the most ps art prim- 
itive, in a geological sense, being composed of granite, porphyry, 
trap, and other allied rocks, among which the serpentines form no 
unimportant part. 

The rock that first emerged was undoubtedly the granite, which 
was ejected from beneath, and protruded through the slate, and in 
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many instances presents allthe appearances of having flowed over 
the sedimentary formations; in other cases it is protruded as a 
single dike, often of miles in extent, with lateral veins extending 
into the adjoining rocks. 


The next class that claims our attention is the metamorphic 
(ch: nged) rocks, many of which, through the agency of volcanic 
heat, have become true porphyries; they are large ly developed on 
the banks of the rivers of the country, and are a great source of 
annoyance to miners engaged in river mining, as the ‘y are extreme- 
ly tough and difficult to ’ break. 


Closely associated with these, are, occas sionally, veins of the or- 
iginal clay slate, from which these porphyries have been formed, 
holding different grades of induration, passing from a fissile clay 
slate into a compact rock, often in the distance of a few yards. 

The serp¢ ntine rocks are next in order of the volcanic group ; 
they arc generally intrusive rocks, and are widely distributed through- 
out the country, and many of them present distinct lines of strati- 
fication. They have received different names from the different 
forms they assume; some of them being true shales, of various 
thickness, consistency, and composition; but all of them, in what- 
ever form they may be found. have but the one origin (volcanic), 
though they may receive many modifications from subsequent 
causes. 

These rocks, when found in the form of slates particularly, are 
entitled to more consideration than has been bestowed upon them 
by the mining community, as repositories of the precious metals. 

It is to this class of rocks that we are, in a great measure, in- 
debted for those valuable deposits of gold which the slate contains, 
as well, also, asthe auriferous quartz veins with which they are so 
frequently combined. It was on these rocks that one of the great- 
est geologists of the age (Mr. Dana,) based his opinion on the 
probable value of this State as an auriferous district long before 
the discovery of gold; and subsequent time has demonstrated how 
correct and just were his opinions; and yet public opinion, even at 
this time, has neglected to take cognizance of this class of rocks, 
so far only as accidental circumstances have thrown them in their 

way. I think that no hazard would be incurred by expressing the 
opinion that this class of rocks will be found, in many cases, the 
prolific sources of wealth in the future, equalled only by the auri- 
ferous quartz, and excelled by none. This class of rocks, or those 
known by the name of chlorite, which is but a variety of this group, 
is represented in Mariposa county, at the locality known as Bear 
V alley; and a sufficient illustration of its value will be found in the 
excitement that prevailed on its discovery. Moccasin Creek, four 
miles south of Stevenson’s Bar, Tuolumne county, and river, is 
also another point at which they may be studied with advantage. 
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These are but two of many instances in which the ausiferous de- 
posits have been developed in this class of rocks; and when found, 
it is as much an integral of the formation containing it, as the 
thread of gold that permeates the vein of quartz. 

In addition to its containing gold, as an integral part, when un- 
associated with the veius of quartz, it frequently becomes the re- 
taining medium of this metal when in contact with those veins. 
Hence has arisen much loss to parties who have engaged in that 
latter branch of industrial employment, from the neglect of atten- 
tion to this important point; but we shall advert to this point more 
particularly when the subject of Quartz Mining engages our at- 
tention. 

The sedimentary roeks of this district are of three kinds: 1st. 
Argillite Slate (clay slates ); 2d. Conglomerates (pudding stone); 
3d. Sandstone; the two last occupying the smallest area. 

The sandstone formation is evidently the most recent of this 
group, and in some parts of this district is fossiliferous—this be- 
ing the only point of importance attached to it, and this only ina 
scientific point of view; as a matter of economy or practical inter- 
est it will not, therefore, claim our further attention. 

The principal localities in which it is found to contain imbedded 
fossils, are upon the Butte and Chico Creeks, and near Rich and 
Reeve’s Bars on the first-named creek, and the fossils are of the 
Miocene period, and the bed of sandstone rests on a metamor- 
phosed slate, which is in some parts porphyritic. 

The argillite rocks of this district will command our attention 
before either of the other members of this group; it is superior as 
a member of the group, though it is interior as to position. The 
degradation of those rocks forms an important feature in the char- 
acteristics of the valley bottoms, and a sparsity or surplus of its 
debris, would, as a consequence, enhance or diminish the capabil- 
ities of the soil for agriculture; hence an attentive examination of 
the valley sections is imperatively demanded. It has been sug- 
gested within the past year that a large portion of this group will, 
at some future day, be mined for the gold it comtains, mechanic- 
ally, as well as other rocks that contain this metal as an integral. 
How soon this may take place it would be improper to suppose at 
this time, but the premises upon which the suggestion is based are 
tenable. 

The conglomerates of this district will next be considered. These 
rocks toward the valley appear to be coextensive with the argillite, 
and from their position, itis inferred that their formation was pos- 
terior to the slates; in the more mountainous districts they appear 
in isolated masses and in small patches, rendering their study less 
certain. In the lower foot-hills, in many places, the group in 
situ is wanting, and in its place low, rolling, gravelly hills are the 
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only vestiges that mark the localities it formerly occupied. The 
cause of this absence in the group is found in the outcrop of heavy 
masses of trapean rock near the borders of the valley in these sec- 
tions. 

These older conglomerates have but little interest connected 
with them, further than geological position is concerned, except 
the modifying influence they exert through their debris on the 
formation of the valley sections; but there is a belt of these rocks 
in other parts of the country-that will be entitled to much more 
and particular consideration. 


Having described the principal rocks of the primary district, we 
will now pass to the consideration of the rocks of the northern dis- 
trict. ‘To avoid repetition in our subject, in relation to its rocks, 
we will now state that, in addition to those noticed in the primary, 
the northern section contains some few that should command at- 
tention in an economic view, so far as relates more particularly to 
their prospective value. 

The first of these rocks that will claim our attention, is a hard 
silicious rock, known by the common name of millstone, but in 
technical language Buhrstone. This rock abounds on the Pitt 
River in large quantities, andalso on to the north of Goose Lake; 
its admirable adaptation to milling requires no comment. The 
value of this rock cannot be too highly esteemed in this grain- 
growing country, equalled by few on the Atlantic slope. The heavy 
expenses that are now incurred, and the future wants of the State 
in this particular will be obviated, and our dependen: condition on 
foreign imports destroyed. These rocks have as yet attracted little 
notice, but the rapidly increasing wants of the State will ere long 
bring them into requisition. In addition to the buhrstone of this 
district, this section of the country contains some few traces of the 
secondary rocks, a suite almost entirely wanting, with this excep- 
tion, in this country, so far as at present explored. 

The existence of any portion of this suite should command our 
every attention; and any measure that will be likely to develope 
this formation, or any part of it, within the limits of this State, 
should meet the approbation and support of the community at 
large. ‘he importance attached to this group at the present time 
in this country is found in the fact, that it is to this suite that we 
must look for a home supply of the mineral coals, if ever found 
within the limits of our State. 

As these rocks (in form of secondary conglomerate, } haye ex- 
hibited themselves in the northern district, and in those parts of 
the section most immediately connected with the coast line of 
mountains, it is to be hoped that judicious explorations in that 
range may develope its existence either near those points alluded 
to, or in other and more distant parts of the range. 

s 
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From the structure of the country, it is to be doubted whether 
any other position than the shove-nemell presents the slightest 
ground for hope that this necessary material of comfort and ¢ econ- 
omy will be found in other parts than those indicated; every effort, 
then, compatible with prudence , should be made that will tend to 
elicit information on this important topic. 

The frequent discovery of small patches of the mineral coal in 
those mountains, would seem to lend aid to the suggestion that its 
development in this range may be looked for with more confidence 
than at any other points, and a judiciously conducted examination 


is the only means that can be contidently looked to for this desir- 


able end. 

Aside from the two points alluded to, the northern district com- 
ports itself in the major part of its formations with the primary 
district, and varies from it only in a few minof particulars noticed 
in the sequel 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 


This district, according to our arrangement, is included within 
the thirty-sixth ‘eel “and thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and includes all that portion of the country denom- 
inated the Southern Mines, as well also as its valleys. The south- 
ern district, like the other two, contains many rocks in common. 


In addition to these, there are aiso other formations, which dif- 
fer widely from either of the other districts, which we shall notice 
in the same manner as heretofore, as our limits will not permit 
otherwise, 

The firs t that will claim our attention will be the principal vol- 
c anic rocks, and among these the basaltic rocks will find the first 
place. It has been observed that the northern and primary dis- 
tricts contained these rocks, and it must now be noticed that the 
southern section contain them in a pre-eminent degree, compared 
to either of the others. Their principal northern outcrop com- 
mences near the sources of the Mokelumne, and extends almost 
uninterrupted for seventy or eighty miles south, having a mean 
breadth of ten to fifteen miles, and frequently extending much far- 
ther to the west, even to the foot-hills in some cases. ‘The hills 
on the borders of the valley west of the Bear Mountains, Calaver- 
as county, furnish an instance. 

These rocks are well developed about the region of Bear Valley, 
Mariposa county, on the ridge to the east of this locality. At this 
place they may be found in several of the forms they assume,—as 
the doiorite amy gd: uloid, columnar basalt t, and greenstone. 


The effects of such large masses of voleanic rocks on the sedi- 
mentary formations through which they have protruded has been 
great, as would naturally suggest itself, and we find many of those 
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formations completely metamorphosed, as might be anticipated. 
The rocks are entitled to consideration in two points particlarly. 
One is the results that are likely to ensue from the passage of 
these rocks through the sedimentary formation, and is the pro- 
duction or development of mineral veins, consisting most common- 
ly of the metals, copper, silver, &c. It is generally true that these 
are most abundant in the older system of rocks; but this is not al- 
ways the case. 

By close examination of the mining districts of the world, our 
best geologists have announced the fact, that rich metallic districts 
are dependent on the proximity of igneous rocks and axes of dis- 
turbance among sedimentary formations, and every subsequent ob- 
servation has tended to confirm the theory. 


On comparing metallic accumulations among the igneous rocks, 
it is found they are the most abundant in the under! ying porphyr- 
ies, amygdaloik ls, and trap rock, as well also the syenites. This 

condition, and the probable value of these rocks as a future source 
of wealta, will be fully comprehended when we observe that the 
metalliferous regions of the Andes are of this same character, and 
the outbursts of trap through its tertiary formations, are but a 
simple illustration of the condition of our own. 


The second point of general importance in relation to these 


rocks, is their value in modifying, from their composition, other 
earths with which they may be combined. ‘l'oo much importance 
cannot be attached to this point, for it 1s through this agency that 
a large portion of our soil is rendered valuable for agriculture ; 
and I hope I may not be charged with sectional feeling when I 
say, that in this lies one of the gran d secrets of the superiority of 
the bottoms of the southern sections, coupled with the debris of 
the caleareous formations which also lie to the east of these val- 
leys. 

The next important voleanic produet that will claim our atten- 
tion is the large extent of the volcanic tufa that covers superficially 
an extensive area of country in its aggregate. 


This tufaceous deposit becomes most fully defined as an over- 
flowing mass on the ridge that forms the south bank of the Moke- 
lumne, and is found in nearly all the districts to the east and south 
as far as the Stanislaus. It was very properly denominated a vol- 
canic brecia by Mr. Tyson, on the first-named ridge, though in 
other sections it loses this character. ‘This deposit covers the di- 
luvial drift in many places, as well also the large mammalian re- 
mains that have been exhumed within the last two years. It is 
interesting and important, as it points to volcanic action at a com- 
paratively recent date. 

Since its deposit, strong floods have operated in these sections 
(which were probably pent-up waters, forming lakes in the inte- 
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rior), as the outliers of the surrounding hills fully indicate, as well 
also as the extensive table-lands that formed their shores. The 
towns of Valiecito, Murphy’s, Douglass’ Flat, and the vicinity of 
Sonora, furnish most admirable examples of the former existence 
of lakes in these sections. This tufa overlies the drift that con- 
tains the auriferous deposit of these piacers, to the depth, in some 
cases, of one hundred feet, and even greater. 

Primary Limestone.—Notice of this rock has been deferred 
until this time, from the fact that it occupies a much greater area 
in the southern sections. Its extent may be said to be included 
between the American and Merced Rivers, and following a line de- 
flected but a few degrees from the parallelism of the chain ; this 
line is not continuous, but is broken at short intervals, at times 
by the intrusion of volcanic rocks, at others being covered by al- 
luvium in common with the covering of the hills. 

Its situation appears to be not far from midway between the foot 
hills and summit proper of the range. 

This suite of rocks has been tapped in many points, and a highly 
remunerative business is now conducted in preparing lime for the 
market, and its finer qualities for ornamental architecture. This 
formation is capable of producing varieties of marble that it will 
be @ifficult to excel from almost any part of the world. The town 
of Volcano, Calaveras county, affords a wide field for operation in 
this branch, and the beauty of the Ringgold marble requires no 
comment at this time. 

There are many other places, too rumerous to mention, in which 
a profitable business can and will be conducted in this branch of 
industry. Some portions of the more northern sections contain 
this rock in quantities sufficient for all the probable prospective 
wants of these sections. It is found in the Yubas, near the Slate 
range, and on the Feather River, near the Rich Bar, and Sucker 
Ripple, and also in other localities in these districts. The Salmon, 
and other streams in the extreme north, also furnish it. 


The southern district contains also a very recent conglomerate, 
the disturbance of which was probably attributable to the more re- 
cent convulsions that have been in action in these sections. It 
possesses but little interest, further than the testimony it may fur- 
nish, in a scientific view, in elucidating the early and later history 
of this portion of the continent; it will, therefore, be dismissed 
with this brief allusion. 

Recent Sandstone.—Between the Merced and Tuolumne Riv- 
ers there exists a bed of recent sandstone, which is probably nearly 
or quite contemporaneous with the last-named conglomerate. This 
formation underlies the principal portion of the ground between 
those two rivers for a long distance to the west; hence during the 
rainy season this district is much more firm and dry, and it isa 
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point eagerly sought for by the teamsters at this season, and for 
the most obvious of reasons. It finds a place in this report more 
for the purpose of illustration than otherwise, and also as a re- 
cuperative agent for some points of the adjoining districts, to be 
spoken of under the head of agriculture. 


In review of the object before us, we find that there are evi- 
dences of at least three successive periods in which this portion of 
the continent has been involved; the three periods of upheaval be- 
ing interrupted by long periods of repose. 

In the second upheaval the large portion of the extreme north- 
ern district was developed, which was, probably, nearly contem- 
poraneous with the development of the south. A long interval of 
quiescence is here manifest, during which the land became inhab- 
ited by mammals of varied species. 

In the third, we find that these species were obliterated, and 
their remains lie buried beneath the evident causes of their de- 
struction. 

Fourth. The granite appears to have been the first of the vol- 
canic group, and that it broke through the slate. The other trap- 
ean rocks appearing within the latter part of the first period. 

Fifth. The older granite appears disturbed by more recent 
rocks, as well also as by more recent granites of the same species. 
In this particular the granite suite resembles the Heidelberg, pre- 
senting three distinct veins of different ages. 

Sixth. The serpentine rocks—many of them appear to have 
been contemporaneous with the second period of disturbance, as ig 
shown by their cutting through the older rocks. 


Seventh. We are led to infer, from the manner in which the 
trapean and other volcanic rocks have forced their way through the 
sedimentary formations, that these rocks must prove metalliferous, 
as analogy and experience have proved in other parts of the world. 
Time will not permit to discuss the local geology of the State ina 
separate and distinct subject; it will, therefore, be considered un+ 
der the head of Mining Resources, which we shall now attempt to 
elucidate. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


From the Polytechnic Journal. 


On Pruning and Training Grape Vines.* 
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The pruning, as well asthe method of training the vine, belongs 
to the set important parts of vine culture, which have the great- 
est influence both on the quality and quantity of the wine. On the 
choice among a variety of well-known methods, depends the suc- 
cess of a vineyard, as well as its fruitfulness, and the quality of 
the wine. 

Although the pruning of the vine is closely connected with the 
mode of training, yet this connection is never so close that the one 
exclusively depends on that of the other. In one and the same 
mode of training, many methods of pruning may be used; and one 
and the same method of pruning can again bear different modes of 
training. 

Ihe close connection of these two subjects makes it very diffi- 
cult to represent it properly. We are at a loss with which first to 
begin ; ond } nce it is that some treat first of the pruning, while 
Others commence with the mode of training. 

Ihave a rred to speak first of the me thod of pruning, because, 
when this is faulty, the best mode of training does not succeed in 
securing a goo 1 well-conditioned grap e-vine. By it in both, 
the flexibility of the vine is shown in all possible forms and magni- 
tudes. Ly appear as a plant of some fect in hight, and also 
as a tree, according ] management in respect to the sol 

ul, and rewards the diligence of 
<1 properly with reference to it 
ne importance of pruning an 
carried out, is most effective fi 
because it prevents it from prod 
maby grape and tie cary entecding arisi ng thereir 
also operates as well in strengthening and improving tl 


| g 
for, if the shoots are shortened, a larger quantity of 


the remain Ing woo i, which enlarge s the sap vessels, and this ex- 


pansion seems to promote the better development and improvement 


> o] , ae 
ort tne trult 1tseil. 
The attention, ma go rd m<¢ thod of training, 1S more direct 
) : . soht y | “nt +o. “Ae ] P 
to Keepl! ne vine upright, and protecting the shoots trom grow- 


jing irregularly into each other, thus giving a proper place for thie 
fruit, an flecting a p rfect maturity, and, above all, poodle 
soil to the iafluence of the sun and the air, so that the vege- 


tation of the vine may be developed as rapl lly as the climate and 


Lie 


Situatior 


from Babo’s work, Der Weinba 
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Both objects must so far correspond, that in cases of powerful 
growth, they must furnish longer shoots, as well as an opportunity 
to fasten them, while in weaker vegetation, the pruning and mode 
of training are so managed that they poquire almost no support, 
because the vines are in a state to sustain themselves. <A longer 
pruning requires an additional artificial support; by a shorter one, 
stakes may be wholly dispensed with. 

By pruning the vine, as already alluded to, a certain pre pon- 
derance is sought to be effected in “the supply f the nutritious sub- 
stance by means of the roots, in addition to that which the plant 
receives ‘from the air. If we observe the process of vegetation of 
a pruned grape-vine, and the treatment founded on it, in the course 
of a summer, we immediately see what powerful shoots it produces 
in the spring, in order partly to use the sap supplied from the soil 
in a greater quantity, and partly also to form the organs by means 
of which they can appropriate to themselves the necessary sub- 
stance from the air. The vine-dresser lets either the shoot « develop 
itself undisturbed, or shortens it again. In the latter case, if the 
equilibrium of the action of the root, with the capacity of the limbs 
and shoots to take up the sap is not sufliciint, the water shoots 
grow, which, however, the vine-dresser must not remove when the 
shoots are shortened in the spring. Thus the vine grows on till 
towar Is September. By means ‘of the leaves (which, in conse- 
quence of the ex: "e38 of sap caused by the pruning, become more 

trong gly and perf feerly devel loped, and so that their functions act 
more quickly and p rfec ‘tly,) the communication with the air is 
soon agvain res ored., This proceeds in its regular Course, and the 
plant again acquires the equilibrium in reference to its sources of 
nutrition. Nothing stands in the way of the constant de opment 
and increase of all the various parts of the vine; at the end of the 
summer the growth is completed, and the vine has all the shoots 
again selina d which were tak en away from it by pruni ing. As at 
this period of the year the Sap recedes, there is ni » further reason 
for allowing all the green shoots to remain, therefore the vine- 
dresser’s care is now directed to the grape, and “4 en the leaf or 
the shoot prove a hindrance in maturing the fru they may be 
taken away without injury to the development of the vine for the 
nex year. 

If no disturbance takes place by the weather, or bad and im- 
proper treatment, the proper wood is formed for the next year. In 
the buds lie the future fruitfulness, but not as in an orchard tree, 
in which certain fruitbuds exist that are never in a condition to 
put forth branches; but the fruitfulness of the future shoot depends 
upon the manner in which the vessels in the buds have been per- 
fected, so as to form a shoot that is strong for bearing ; but this 
should not be of a growth too powerful, for, in that case, the form- 
ation of leaves preponderates and the setting of the grapeis thwart- 
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ed, the sap being, in this case, employed in the formation of 
leaves. 

By means of the vegetation of the previous summer the vine ig 
pre pared for the future pruning, but by pruning, the equilibrium 
which has been established at the end of the summer, between the 
flow of the sap upward from the roots and the shoots, is again 
destroyed, and the process of a more perfect development of all 
parts of the vine begins anew, in consequence of this preponder- 
ance of sap. 

If we look at wild vines, and their circumstances of vege : ition, 
we may recognize the correctness of whi at has been now said. Not 
being checked and restrained, in the first pressure of the sap, the 
equilibrium between the nutrition from the soil and the air, as well 
as between the nutrition from the soil and the number of roots 
corresponding thereto, is not established ; the vessels do not be- 
come enlarged, the tendency to form new shoots is frustrated, and 
therefore these are very seldom stout and strong, and the leaves, 
as well as the grapes, remain small and inconsiderable. If such 
stocks suffer any injury on the root, so that the nutrition flows up- 
ward from them more scanty, the vine falls back and gradually 
dies. 

When the prune d vine, in the course of vegetation, tries every 
year to recover its eq uilibrium, in respect to the nutriment from 
its root and the number and length of the shoots formed, then the 
object of the pruning r is to destroy the equilibrium every spring, 
and by this equalizing being continually again disturbed, a more 
powe ful growth is produced, which i improves the fruit, as we ob- 
serve in comparing the pruned with the unpruned vines, without 
causing any retardation of the vines, because the summer vegeta- 
tion always again establishes the equilibrium. 

The preponderance of the nutriment from the roots is sought to 
be obtained by the cuttings. Hence the young vines are pruned 
to their small heads in the first year. It might be supposed that 
thus the nutriment from the air would be checked, but this is not 
the case, for so long as no leaves generally exist (as in the early 
spring), they do not appear necessary, but as the leaves appear, 
they replace and make up, by a greater vital activity, the neces- 
sary number. 

But salutary as a certain excess of nutrition from the soil is to 
the growth and fruitfulness of the vine, it must not exist in too 
great measure. If this is the case, the whole process of formation 
exceeds its proper bounds, the swelling of the vessels appears to 
become too powerful, and then only operates in the formation of 
leaves and shoots, grapes do not set, and those that already exist 
are transformed into tendrils. This may be observed when very 
vigorous vines are cut off too short, or when, by any particular 
circumstances of the season, the growth of the vine is unusually 
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excited, in which case, the grapes, according to the expression of 
the peasants, grow over, or change into tendrils. 

If the reverse is the case, and there is either hardly none, or 
only a slight excess of sap, then the growth approaches nearer to 
the nature of a wild unpruned vine. The leaves and the grapes 
remain small, and if the root is too feeble to furnish a greater 
quantity of nutritious sap, or if perhaps the soil, by its meager- 
ness, contributes to this result, the vine becomes at first unfruit- 
ful, and in the end wholly perishes. n 

To keep the vine in the right state, the length of the pruning 
should be proportioned to the quantity of sap. ‘This is the great- 
est ars of an experienced vine-dresser, whereby he has not only the 
fruitfulness, but also its permanence and the quality ef the wine, 
in his power. In pruning, he must have a particular care that he 
not only always prunes somewhat less wood than the vine might 
apparently bear, but he must also avoid pruning too little, in order 
that the growth of the vine may not be too much excited. He 
must judge of the degree of these relations, and especially how the 
vine is conditioned as to its roots; the less there are, the less must 
be cut off. It has been supposed that, according to the kind of 
vine, the pruning must be longer or shorter, but this is wholly in- 
correct. We must judge only according to the power of growth 
of the vine, and if the dwarf kind of vines, as, for instance, the 
Riesling, in certain localities, grow rankly, they must be pruned 
like kinds of more powerful growth. But if the rank-growing vine, 
on a meager soil, grows too weakly, they need not be pruned any 
longer than the dwarf kinds. It may therefore be laid down as a 
rule, that the condition of the soil, as to its power of growth and 
richness in manure, must furnish the standard for the mode of 
pruning, whether it be long or short; only ona soil of equal con- 
dition, regard is to be had to the kind of vine itself, and among 
these, that sort must be pruned longest which is the most active 
in growth; ¢. e., which by the power of its roots draws from the 
soil the greatest quantity of nutritious substance, and which is in 
the best condition to use it. 

Young vineyards, planted with vines of the dwarf kinds, must 
often be pruned longer in the first year than in the succeeding 
ones, because they will otherwise bear nothing. These form, on 
the whole, no exception, but belong to those cases in which the 
particular circumstances of the soil call forth a stronger activity 
of growth. 

The answer to this question, where the longer or shorter prun- 
ing must be used, is therefore simple, and in theory easily estab- 
lished. But that acumen in judging of the power of active growth 
belongs to practice, which is only possessed by the experienced 
vine-dresser who has carried on the business for a long time, com- 
bined with gifts of observation and good understanding, and not 
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If the vine is not in an unnatural! situation, for ex umple, on a 
too fat or too meager soil, if it is adapte uacare, and we 
do not observe that 1ts Shuoots are particudiarsy uly or too Weak, 

kinds of the vines are to be clearly dist uguisued from 
a3 also, for the most part, the 
buds, which vary very mach upva the 
kinds, having slender shoots, the fruit 
to the tw )-years’ 
Ti 


the kind with strong 


When, in pruning, 
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renewal of » vine, or pal ticular limbs. T’o induce the produc- 
tion of shoots. we must free the stem from the dry woody bark by 
in application of lime. The buds which are dormant beneath it 
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will then be excited t vegecation. We can also aid the she oling 
fi rth of 


stem or 


the buds, if it is desired, by making deep cross cuts in the 
} Sia 2 , , Be 
LimO on a Ki Cc 0 ‘hise! 

”. The limbs are the continuation of the stem, and if not cone 
siderably younger than the stem, they partake of all its peculiar- 
ities. ‘hey convey the sap from the stem to the younger shoots, 
an :. on this account, are Important, beeause they serve as the 
medium for bringing the various green portions of the vine upon 
tnose places where 1t 18 desired to have them. Also, by gradu ial] y 
forming new shi s lower down, the whol *?p lant m: ty be renovat- 
ed, so that we are ina condition to wre down nearer to the 

rete eb ghes ; 

ground the limov nat are too hi rn; nence strong snoots, g rowing 
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on the lower part of the limbs, are to be welt taken eare of. 
The young shoots may again be subdivided into 
(a.) Shoots that are too years old, pruned the previous year, 
| bei that time a ye ar old. 

ve grown the previous summer, and first 
texture in the preceding autumn or winter, 
therefore are one year old or proper fruit- 
, during the next summer, the fruit-bear- 


if it has not been wholly removed 
by pruning, gradually passes over into the nature of limbs, and 
3 inerease the size of the vine too 


} 
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atuuulel 


ns 
jy are not avoid d by a young r shoot growing down 
upon the limb. But, in pruning, the two- year old js partieular! y 
to be noticed, because, in the year when the pruning takes place, 
it forms the basis on which the fruit-bud shoots must be pruned. 
: 
} 


The shoots which procee d dire etly from the stem, or the old liml 8, 
as a general rule, never produce grapes the first year. The two- 
year old woo 1, therefore, in a certain degre e, forms the medium 
between the old hard part of the stem and the soft part of the 
year-old vine, and the fruitfulness of the latter depends on it. 
hen the shoots of a vine are, on the whole, sickly an 
single grapes are produced on the shoots proceeding di- 
rectly from the stem on the limbs. The vine-dresser must there- 
fore direct his attention to this point, that the one-year old fruit- 
bearing limbs always set on two-year old wood, and notupon 
older. If he neglects this rule, his product is only accidental. 
In the choice of the one-year old wood for pruning, there arises 
the question, whether on the two-year old wood, we should take 
for pruning the ower or higher shoots? As to fruitfulness, th 1ey 
are alike; we must, th erefore, look to the form of the vine, and in 
order to preserve this, and not to allow the vine to run high too 
quickly, a must try to keep the vine low by taking off the upper- 
most shoots. 
A particular attention is to be paid to leave between the proper 
fruit-bearing shoots and the head, reserved spurs, which enable 
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the vine-dresser to reduce the whole vine, or to bring down, in the 
next year, the bearing shoots to a lower place. “If there is a 
chance to leave a spur between the fruit-bud shoots and the limbs, 
on the two-year old wood, such a spur must be left thereon, and 
if this is not the ease, then a shoot from the limb must be 
used for that purpose. The main object of the spur is to produce 
fruit-wood. When such fruit-wood grows grapes on them it is 
well, provided they do not prevent it from getting a strong fruit- 
bud ‘sh ot for the next year. (Copied from “The Farm and Garden.” 


Arkansas Marble. 


Every product of the State of Arkansas attracts interest. An 
earnest hope is entertained that the internal resources of the State 
will firmly sustain her bold system of Internal Improvements. Ev- 
ery month we find new evidence to strengthen our faith in her 
prosperity. 

The elegant Steam Packet .2mazonia plying between St. Louis 
and Memphis is a precursor of ‘¢ intimate and profitable rela- 
tions between Missouri and Arkansas. ‘The establishment of a 
regular packet to maintain direct trade between St. Louis and 
Little Rock, might not only be prof ible in itself, but also tend 
strongly to accelerate the construction of the Arkansas and Mis- 
soun K iilroad. 

We note an interest editori ‘ Memphis ‘‘Eagle and 


Enguirer,”’ of Oth July, on the we ret ¢ Arkansas Marble. 


‘“sARKANSAS Marpie.—We have been shown, at the yard of 
Messrs. Waite and An — on Adams street, a specimen of varie- 
gated black marble, taken from the quarries of White River, in 
Arkansas, which for beauty and fineness we have never seen equal- 
led, even by the E; n article. This may seem extravagant 

commendation of earl wep but an examination of the Ar- 
kansas specimen, and a contrast with that imported, will satisfy 
any one that what we have stated is true. It is not only finer in 
teXture than any Italian marble, but is susceptible of a much 
higher polish than the Egyptian, from which our finest articles . 
furniture, mantle pieces, tables, Xec., are made. Messrs. W. 
A. have received a block of this marble, from which the nahin he 
manufacturing mantle- pieces, in the best style of the art. When 
made, they will speak for themselves against the necessity of our 
going abroad for marble, when we may, at our own doors, as it 
were, procure a finer article than ean be got from foreign quar- 
ries.” 
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266 Pacific Railroad Cclebration. 
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RAILROAD CELEPRATION. 


’ the Pacifie Railroad is done. 

On the (th day of July, 1853, about 700 invited guests were 
transported over the line into Franklin County, where immense 
tables were loaded vith the good things of this world. Ia the 
midst of the feast speeches were made, congratulations inter- 
changed, pleasant memories and brilliant hopes portrayed, and 
the company returned to St. Louis in the evening with safety and 
satisfaction. 


The Missouri Republican, of the 21st July, contains an ad- 


mirable history of the celebration. The cost of the road, and 


character of the country, will be published by us hereafter. 








Jowa and North Missouri Railroad. 





Iowa and North Missouri Railroad. Py 






Tue CHARITON CONVENTION of the people of the Des Moines 






val 

Valley was held on the 20th June, 1853, pursuant to the resolu- a 
tions of the Railroad Meeting at Centreville, Appanoose County, rit 
. . a . vit 

on the 4th of May.* As we anticipated they have reiterated earn- oa 
t 


est resolutions in favor of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, declar- 






ing it to be ‘one of the most magnificent enterprises of the age.” 





We are confident that a lively correspondence will arise between 
the Committee of the Convention and the North Missouri R. R. 
Co., so that abundant information may be prepared by the first 





Monday of September next to give awise direction and irresistable 
force to the ALBIA CONVENTION. 





The actors and actions of the CHARITON CONVENTION were as 
follows: 





From the **Democratic Union,” Keosauqua, Iowa. 





RAILROAD CONVENTION.—Pursuant to previous notice, a large 
meeting was held at Chariton, Lucas county, Lowa, June 2Uth, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of ex- 
tending the Northern Missouri Railroad from a point on the South 
line of the State on the most accessible route to Fort Des Moines. 

On motion, Judge Bates, of Polk county, was called to the 
chair, and D. ANDERSON, appointed Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of six were appointed by tlie chair to 
draft a series of resolutions expressive of the objects and inten- 
tions of the meeting, which committee consisted of Judge Riggs, 
of Appanoose, J. B. Teas, of Monroe, Dr. Yeoman, of Lucas, 
H. H. Trimble, of Davis, J. E. Neal, of Marion, and 8. W. Sum- 
mers, of Wupello. 

During the absence of the committee, the meeting was ably ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Bates, Dunlavy, May and Harris, 

The committee presented the following preamble and resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, The citizens of the State of Missouri have organized 
a company for the purpose of constructing a railroad to be called 
the North Missouri Railroad, from St. Louis, in said State, north- 
wardly along the great divide, separating the waters of the Mis- 
Sissippi from the waters of the Missouri, to some point on the 
State line between Iowa and Missouri, thence to be continued 
northwardly through Iowa to St. Peters, in Minnesota; whereas, 
said company have obtained a charter for said road, and been 
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* See page 127, vol. 10. 
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onvention at itS next meeting 


vhen this convention adjourns it adjourns t 
» first Monday in September, 185: 
J. B. TEAs, 
rel tlemen were ap} ointed the corres p< l 
lated in the foregoing resolutions, viz: C. 
Harris, H. Hl. Trimble, E. Anderson, Ma 
he proceedings of this convention be 
and the other papers in this State, 
be requested to publish the same. 
journed to the first Monday in Sept mber next 


C. BATES, President. 


In addition to the foregoing, we find another evidence in Iowa 
cf the popularity f the North Missouri Railroad. 


On the Yth of July, 1855, a railroad meeting was held in 


loomfieid, Davis County, and a resolution was passed proposing 


» 


to raise $100,000 for the work. 
We present their proceedings with the accompanying well-timed 
editorial from the S¢. Louis Intelligencer. 








lowa and North Missourr Railroad. 


NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD MEETING IN JOWA. 


? 


It will be seen by the following that the citizens of our sister 


State are not unmindful of the great interests they have at stake 
in the speedy completion of the North Missouri Railroad. The 
people of Davis county have, in their primary m nz. seta noble 


CX imple for many of their neighbors, who will doubtless em iiate 





shate Pe ee Bagel Saree i pee "t ; 
heir public spirited energy without delay. it cannot be appre- 
. _ . 1 re > . "1. P Le 2 , ° 
hended that the voters of Davis will fail to ratify Lhe resolution 
. . . a7 , . 
neerning a subscription of stock. 
eee ee Lon: . : re —_— 
The spirit exhibited in the resolutions is the true one which 
ild breathe along the whole line of the projected Great Valley 
, . . . . . , ad 
Railroad. The West requires no less for its rightful development. 
c i 
x ’ , Be J . ° , , 
When every locality whose tnferest is equally involved w that 
ot Pavis county, In this grand scheme of railroad ¢ n ns. 
shall show an equal appreciation o£ the fact, we may consider the 
| ri e 


day very near when the Valley of the Mississippi shall occupy that 
distinguished position in the eyes of the world, as to commerce, 


wealth and intelligence, which Nature has with unsparing hand en- 


de avored to secure fi ¥ her. 


Bloomfield, July 14, 1853. 


Mr. Epitor: By giving the accompanying account of our meet- 
ing and resolutions an insertion in your paper, you will confer a 
great favor on the people of this part of lowa. Your paper has, 
I believe, the largest circulation in this county of any published in 
St. Louis, and for this reason we are anxious for our proceedings 


es 
vencer: 





to appear in the ‘‘Intell 

At a meeting of the citizens of Davis county, Iowa, held at th 
Court House, in Bloomfield, on the 9th day of July, to take in 
consideration the means to connect with the North Missouri 
road, onmotion, A, D. WILLIAMsoN, Esq., was called to the Chair, 
and O. D. TisDALe was appointed Secretary. 

The committee appointed at the previous meeting, to dra 
solutions expressive of the sense of the citizens of Davis county, 
in relation to said road, reported the following which were unan- 
imously adopted: 

Wneregas, We, the citizens of Davis county, owing to our geo 
graphical position, are, and ever have been laboring under great 
disadvantages in transporting our surplus procucts to market; and 
whereas, the citizens of Missouri have organized a company, and 
are now making vigorous efforts to construct a Railroad from St. 
Louis northward, along the great divide between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers; therefore, 

Resolved, That we have been slumbering too long in reference 
to this road; and that we believe the time has come for action; we 
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87T0 Iowa and Worth Missouri Railroad. 


now pledge ourselves to coéperate heartily with the friends of said 
road, in forwarding its interests. 

2. Resolve l, That Sal 1 roa l Cc ynstitutes a link of the rreat con- 
templated road from New Orleans to St. Paul, and that in locat- 
ing said North Missouri Road, reference should be had to this 
fact —that Bloomfield lies in the direct route of such contemplated 
road. 

3. Resolved, That Fort Desmoines is atleast fifty miles out of 
the direct route of such conteuplated road ; and that the direct 
route passes through a district the richest and most fertile the 
: Is, and o1 
any district thr ugh which a more western route could pa 

t. Ri soler d, That the nearer the route of Ss vid road appro iches 
the Mississippi, while sufficiently remote to avoid competition with 
it, the more prolit ible will be the St ek in said roa l, and the more 


i 


state aitor 


will it enhance the trade of St. Louis. 

5. Resolved, That nothing is wanting to our success in this 
matter but an effort on the part of the people of this county; and 
that we look upon the proposed road from St. Louis as a fixed 
fact, and the only sure adventure of the kind in which our citizens 
ean be interested. Therefore, we further resolve, that the inter- 

ns of Davis county require an outlet to the mar- 
and that we look upon the North Missouri Rail- 
] ) ypul ition of Davis coun y, and 


in which the entire I 
thern fowa, may unite; and that we hereby respectfully request 
‘ } . 1 e.° } } 
rd to submit the proposition to the people at the 

i i 


ible period, fora vote for or ; 
yunty for $100,000 stock in said road. 


l 


ag Linst a subscription 
» county of Davis has under her soil inex- 
‘act the attention of a railroad company, 
ics of our State will show to the world that we 
ave as good and productive an agricultural district as the world 
van afford; and that no part of the globe can, froin its own re- 
sources, afford more business for a railroad. 
T. Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to cor- 
respon | with the officers and friends of sal 1 road, to solicit such 
information touching their views and designs, as wil! enable 

ke the required steps to secure their codperation in bring 

| through our immediate vicinity of country. 
H, H. TRIMBLE, ) 
O. D. Tispae, } Committee. 
W. H. Jones, 

On motion, a committee of three, to wit: O. D. Tisdale, H. B. 
Horn, and 8S. G. MeAchran, was appointed to correspond with 
Ssimi'ur committees on the proposed line of said road, for the pur- 
pose of fixing a time and place of meeting, of the friends of the 
road, to take measures for its early completion. 





Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed, to wit: II. 
Danlang, Dr. D. C. Greenleaf and 8. 8. Carpenter, to correspond 
with and invite citizens of Missouri and Jowa, to be present at the 
proposed meeting of the friends of the road. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

A. D, Wintiamson, Chairman. 

QO. D. Tispate, Secretary, 


Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


he survey of a route for the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 


7 
has placed the mineral resources of North Missouri before the 
people of the United States in a new light, whilst the fact that this 
line of road traverses a coal-field for the distance of seventy miles 
is calculated to make it one of the most important improvements 
in the Mississippi Basin. Coal may be regarded as a necessary 
clement of modern civilization, and the imagination can scarcely 
grasp the extent to which its consumption is destined to be carried 
in this broad region. To give some idea of the growth of the coal 
trade east of the Alleghanies, where wood is much more abundant 
than in the West, we extract the following statistics from the Rail- 
road Journal: 

“In 1821 there were 1,071 Tons consumed in the U. S. 

1531 ” 178,000 « 2 _ 
1841 oe RSS8,000 * = - 
1851 4,883,780 * 6 6 

At the same ratio of increase for the next decade the consump- 
tion will be in 1861 seventeen millions of tons.” 

No apprehension need be entertained on the part of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, that there will be little or 
no demand for coal: it will not be many years after their road 
shall have been completed before it will be taxed to its utmost ca- 
pacity to transport this one article. And traversing, as it does, 
one of the best agricultural districts of this great valley, it will not 
be long before » double track will be required to do the business 
of the line. We most cordially congratulate the company and the 
citizens of North Missouri in general, in view of the brilliant pros- 
pects before them. 
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Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


between the Missouri and Mississippi, a few miles east of Bloom- 
ton; between this point and the Mississippi an accurate geol- 


Ingz 


yrical examination will be required to determine the precise con- 


*- ) ’ ° 
this coal measure, as there may have occurred either a 


ip in the epposite direction, or a *‘fault”’ in its positi The 


1! formation at Grand River is undoubtedly identical with that 
Bloomington and the intermediate points, the overlaying strata 
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‘ 
‘ing the same—lamenated sandstone of fine grit. 
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274 Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


First Diviston.—By referring to table A, before alluded to, 
with reference to the First Division, it will be seen that the North- 
ern Route wil! cost $20,506 per annum more than the Southern 
Route to do the same amount of business; and that the Middle 
Route exceeds the Southern $6,116 per annum, at the estimated 
cost. At contract cost the difference is less, as all the routes are 
calculated at the same rate per mile; but notwithstandi1 £, the 
Southern Route, on account of its superior working value, is $4,- 
10U per annum less than the Northern, and $2,6V0 per annum 
less than the Middle Route. ‘Taking, therefore, into considera- 
tion, grades, distance, curvature, and cost, the only elements of 
calculation that can enter into an abstract comparison of the 
operative value of routes, the Southern Joute of this division is 
demenstrably the best. 


Seconp Division.—This division includes that part of the line 
betwee a Castile and Medicine Creeks, embracing the Northern 
Route, by Gallatin and Springhill—the ‘*Utica Divide’? Route, 
yassing one nile south of Utica and Chillicothe and the ‘Shoal 
Creek”? Route, passing down the Valley of ‘*Shoal Creek,’’ two 
niles north of Kingston, and joining the two former at Medicine 


I 

Creek. The comparative value of these routes is shown in table 
B; by which it appears that the Northern Route, passing the same 
tonnage, will cost $40,470 per annum more than the ‘*Utiea Di- 
vide’? kKoute at the estimated cost of construction, and $31,125 
per annum more at contract cost; that the **Shoal Creek”? Route 
will exceed the ‘*Utica Divide”? Route by $1,833 per annum at the 
estimated cost, and $2,736 per arnum at Contract cost. The 


“Utica Divide”? Route is therefore the best r ute. 

Turep Diviston.—The Third Division, extending from Medicine 
Creek to Palmyra, includes the ‘**Northern Route,”’ passing 
through Bloomington and Shelbyville, and the ‘‘Southern Route,” 
passing three miles south of Shelbyville. By table C it will be 
perceived that the cost of the **Northern Route,”? at estimated 

7 per annum greater than the cost of the ‘‘South- 
ern Route,”’ and $3 ,$ 52 per annum greater at contract cost of 


construction. ‘TI 


value, 1s $15,02 


Che Southern route is therefore the best route. 


Fourtu Diviston.—The Fourth Division extends from Palmyra 
to Hannibal, embracing the ‘*Bear Creek”? Route, the ‘*Clear 
Creek”? Route, and the ‘‘Minnow Branch’? Route. With regard 
to the surveys of this division, the Board is aware that the two 
former routes were surveyed and reported upon by me at a former 
meeting of the Board, and that the latter route was partially exam- 
ined and abandoned. Being under the impression that all the 
examinations necessary to enable the Board to decide upon the se- 
lection of a route for the eastern terminus had been made—and 
that a speedy completion of the approximate location was neces- 
sary, and, indeed, required by an order of the Board—Mr. W. C. 
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276 Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 








Bayly was dispatched, (immediately after the adjournment of the 
Board in August last, ) to take charge of a corps of engineers, for 
the purpose of continuing the preliminary surveys previously term- 
inated at Palmyra in 1851. Upon ais arrival at Hannibal, in- 
structions were issued to him ‘*by tas ‘di.cccors,’”’ as stated in his 
report, resulting in the survey of cu +, and definite location 
of a part, of the *‘Minnow Branch’’ Nearly one-half of 
this route is traced on curves, a seri_. : of suort radii, andin 
reversed order, occurring in a grai ‘+5 above the maxi- 
mum, are wholly inadimissable ou v. Lo: tae calculations 
of quantities, the slopes of the curs . L tol, witha 
general base of fifteen feet; the esi.n. r-fore too low. 
Aside from these objections, waich wii. . | cathy increased 
expenditure to obviate, it will be seen vy ioc » table D, that 
it is inferior to either the Clear or Bear Creek Route. It will also 
be seen by the same table, that the estimated cost of the Bear 
Creek Route is $213,141, and the contract cost $34U,4UU ; that 
the Clear Creek Route at estimated cost is $246,195, and at con- 
tract cost $204,5)0; and that the Minnow Branch Route is $328,- 
897 at estimated cost, and $803,600 at contract cost. At the 
estimated cost the Bear Creek Route is the lowest, and at contract 
cost Clear Creek is the lowest. but upon comparing the opera- 
tive value of the different routes, as exhibited in the before men- 
tioned table, it will be seen that the Clear Creek Route will cost 
$6,617 per annum less than the Bear Creek Route, at estimated 
cost, and $13,923 per annum less at contract cost; that it will 
cost $16,502 per annum less than the Minnow Branch Route at 
estimated cost, and $14,785 per annum less at contract eost. By 
this comparison the Clear Creek Route is the best, in consequence 
of the greater economy of the working expenses and repairs ac- 
cruing from the shortness of the route. ‘These advantages were 
appreciated by me in the conclusions arrived at in my former re- 
port on the survey of these lines in 1851, But, on the other hand, 
there was the great available space found at the terminus of the 
Bear Creek Route, and the want of it at the terminus of the Clear 
Creek Route ; to provide for which, and to procure the exclusive 
right of way for some distance above the town, which seems to be 
necessary, would probably require an expenditure of at least 
$100,000. This consideration, together with the difference of the 
probable cost of construction of the Clear and Bear Creek Routes, 
inclined me in favor of the adoption of the latter. As I then stated, 
‘‘everything else being equal, the Bear Creek Route is preferable 
on account of its superior advantages in approaching the river, 
and the probability existing that the maximum grade can be re- 
duced.”” The object then was to obtain the least expensive route, 
having the best outlet from the city, the maximum grades being 
equal. But questions seem to have arisen, which may render these 
dbiinaions of minor importance. The first ia with regard to 
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St. Louis & Iron Mount.. 


MEMORIAL 
To the City Council of the City 


At a meeting of the Board of Director- o ouis and 
Iron Mountain Railroad Company, held o: t., the 
undersigned were appointed a Committee to solicit i ie city 
of St. Louis a subscription of five thousand shares tot. -tock of 
said company. ‘The Directors believing that with this sun added 
to the subscriptions already obtained, they could put tic whole 
road under contract, and provide for its completion at an early 
day. 

The Engineers in the employ of the Company, have lately com- 
pleted the preliminary surveys for the road, in which thorough 
examinations were made of all the routes claimed to be practic- 
able; and the one selected is a great improvement upon the line 
first reported upon—being two 64-100 miles shorter, with 5 feet 
to the mile less grade coming north, with less curvature, and a 
saving of seven bridges; which, in view of the character and quan 
tity of freight to be transported over this road, becomes an im- 
portant consideration. 

There are now two parties engaged in a detailed survey neces- 
sary to an accurate location of the route, and to enable correct 
estimates for construction to be made, and if sufficient means can 
be obtained to justify it, the Company expect to put the road un- 
der contract within a few weeks. 

The speedy completion of this road is important to St. Louis 
— indeed, to the whole State of Missouri.—Five-sixths of the iron 
sold im this market is brought here from Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
and other distant points ; al more than one million five hundred 


thousand dollars is sent annually from St. Louis to pay for iron 
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of steel and for all maleable purposes, they have no superior. It 
is just what we need at this time for our railroads. 

But before this iron can be brought into extensive use— before 
iron manufactures can be built up in our city, inereasin 
dustrial population, adding to our wealth, and securi 


our in- 
if to Us OUr 
‘bo: usted destiny’? as a commercial metropolis, .we must have the 
railroad to transport the ore to our city. In this opinion every 
one concurs ; anil every day’s delay in the construction of this 
road, delays the commencement of a new era in the prosperity of 
Louis. 

Build this road, and rolling mills, nail factories, and foundries 

would soon spring up and rind constant employment in supplying 


our home market. These rolling mills would not be confined to 
the mati ww of assorted bariron, boiler plat ‘+, &c., but another and 


important branch of manufacture would be added, to wit: the mak- 
ing of railroad iron. 

It will require for the completion of the Pacific Railroad to Kan- 
sas, and the south-west branch, sixty thousand tons of rails; for 
the North Missouri road thirty thousand tons, and for the Iron 
Mountain road ten thousand tons—making an aggregate of one 
hundred thousand tons, and costing at present prices, over seven 
millions of dollars. 

We ask, shall this money be sent to England to buy an inferior 
article, or shal! it be retained to enrich St. Louis and develop the 
resources of our own State? But the manufacture of railroad iron 
will not stop with the completion of the above named roads. The 
road to the Pacific must be built. Allowing the distance to be 
two thousand miles, and that it wi!l take one hundred tons of iron 
per mile, it will require two hundred thousand tons for that road 
alone—costing at present rates, over fourteen millions of doliars; 
and the making of this iron would give constant employment to 
three rolling mills for seven years. 

The manufacture of railroad iron at this point in sufficient 
quantities, woul ld be one of the strongest arguments in support of 
our claims to the starting point in the road to Calif nia, that we 
could offer. Let it be “announced that St. Louis is prepared to 
furnish the rails for this road as fast as the road is graded —rails 
of superior quality, made from the ‘‘famed”’ Missouri iron, and 
it will give us advantages that cannot be overcome by the influ- 
ence of conventions. 

Other roads are contemplated all around us, including the con- 
tinuation of the Iron Mountain Road to Little Rock and Fulton, 
and thence to New Orleans. And a few years will increase the 
demand for iron to an extent beyond our most sanguine anticipa- 
tions St. Louis, if true to herself, will reap the benefits. 

There are parties now ready and anxious to commence the man- 
nufacture of railroad iron in this city, but deem the completion of 
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the road necessary to en ss. Others are more confident, 
and propose comimenci t once if the road is to be con- 


structed. And we sav r-ason to believe that if we put our 


road under siiall be able to contract for all 
the rails to Le actu st. Louis, and of Missouri iron. 

The road aid vili cost at the present high pric- 
es, about t We have about $800,000 of 
the stock y of St. Louis takes a half mil- 
lion dolla: is thirteen hundred thousand 
dollars. in from the city of Carondelet, 
and indi sand more. With this amount 
we sha and the bonds of the Company 
in othe: iicient to complete the road. 

The es ikes the road when built, pay 
over se\ nates of buiness were only in- 
tended k, and are too low both as to 
freight 0,000 tons of metal and 
ore,and |» ble per annum—and other 
articles 11 

The g s of superior quality and 
beauty; « ng of the road will bring 
it into ex nly for building purposes 
but for pas pense for the latter will only 
be that o! Pan ! C. 

This road when bus our market not only the pig 
metal ani is made ; ints named, but will bring all 
the ore ne for manafaet re as well as for shipment to 
other points ‘an important item of trade 
—as it has be 1 the quality and richness of 
the ore, it wi'! bear shij to dailcrent points on the Ohio when 
costing ten dollars per ton at St. Genevieve. By railroad it can 
be furnished at ouf wharf at t! s per ton. 

The road will | throngh t intics of Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, St. Franeis, and into Maid * 4 vill accomodate the lead 
mines of those counties, and g w impulse to business. It 
will also draw the trade of the ev { Dent, Shannon, Oregon, 
Ripley, Wayne and Dunkin. 

It will also draw the trade of novi: rn Arkansas, that now comes 
to us by way of Cape Girardeau, w will meet us at the Mount- 
ain until our road is extended fui south. That the stock will 
be good paying stock, we do 1 tertain a doubt. But if it 
were otherwise, if the city subs nu should prove a total loss, it 
would still be a judicious invest: if the road be built ; as the 
city would be amply compeusac\ or her loss in the establishment 
of manufactures, in the increase .. her population, and in the in- 
creased wealth drawn from this inexaustible source to be subject 
to city taxation, and thereby greatly increase her revenue. At 
this time strong efforts are being made to draw off our produce 
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trade, and with it to draw the dry goods trade from large sections 
of country heretofore considered tributary to St. Louis. And 
these efforts may succeed unless we build up manufactories ; and 
by furnishing the staple articles that are indispensable, over come 
these efforts, and make our rivals tributary to St. Louis. 

We have endeavored, thus hastily, to sketch a few reasons why 
the city should subscribe, and, by her aid, ensure the early com~ 
pletion of the road. 

We do not ask this subscription as a favor to the Company, but 
as securing an important benefit to St. Louis ; one in which the 
capitalist, the merchant, the mechanic, and the laborer are all in- 
terested. If our unparalleled growth, as a city, is to continue, 
we must have manufactories. Ii we would defy the competition 
of rival cities, we must supply the Mississippi Valley with Iron, in 
its various forms, and that without delay. If we would draw the 
millions to St. Louis, that will be otherwise sent to England to 
purchase Railroad Iron, we must prepare to make Railroad Iron 
here. 

In Europe, ‘‘the [ron Mountain of America” is considered one 
of the wonders of the world, and the quality and purity of the ore 
considered almost fabulous; while here, it has, so far, been treated 
with neglect. While we have such quantities of ore within eighty 
miles of our cicy, so pure that it can be made directly into rails, 
we send to England to buy an inferior article, to be paid for by 
the shipment of our gold, or the issue of State bonds. 

By the prompt action and aid of the city we can soon reverse 
this order of things, and, in a few years, make St. Louis the Bir- 
mingham of America, and add to her attractions as a great com- 
mercial centre. 

All of which is respectfully submitted : 

Wm. M. McPuerson, 
Wo. H. Betcuer, Committee. 
Tuomas 8. O’SuLLIVAN, 


b) 


Kentucky and Missouri Railroad Connection. 


The following letter explains itself: 
St. Louis, ist July, 1853. 


Gentlemen.—Your letter, inviting me to be with you ata Mass 
Raiiroad Convention to be held at Hickman, Ky., on the 4th of 
July, was duly received. 

Before and since the reception of your favor I have thought and 
talked much of your enterprise. 

Feeling a lively interest in the prosperity of South East Mis- 
souri I have been, for several months past, collecting information 
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by which a system of internal improvements might be established, 
to redeem and develop that neglected though rich quarter of ow 
State. The more this subject is investigated, the more interesting 
it becomes. Ifa spirit of enterprise like that which your citizens 
are now manifesting were aroused and sustained throughout South 
East Missouri, its 2,000,000 acres of Swamp Lands would soon 
be converted into gardens as inexhaustible in fertility, beautiful 
in prospect, and as abundant in productions as those of Holland ; 
and its central portion, besides abounding profusely with various 
kinds of minerals, would be freely acknowledged to embrace, in 
the words of one of our Statesmen, ‘*100 miles of the richest iron 
deposits on the globe.” 

To display fully the information obtained of this undeveloped 
mineral and swamp region, and the system of internal improve- 
ments deemed most advisable for its welfare, would lead me be- 
yond the proper limits of this letter. 

I will take the liberty however to state that I have advocated 
the construction of a Railroad from St. Louis via the Iron Mount- 
ain to Chalk Bluff, as a link in the Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
which is projected to unite the city of New Orleans with the Falls 
of St. Anthony. At the same time I have advocated the con- 
struction of a branch from Chalk Bluff to New Madrid. 

The reasons for advocating this branch of the system of Internal 
Improvements for South East Missouri are founded, and, asI am 
convinced, firm/y founded, on the information above alluded to. 

New Madrid is only about 17 miles, on an air line, from Hick- 
man. As a portion of the system for the reclamation of the 
swamp lands, a levee might be built on or near an air line from 
New Madrid to a point on the Mississippi river opposite Hickman. 
This levee would be a bed already prepared for the rails of the 
road, and by this short and easy extension of the system hereto- 
fore earnestly advocated by me, the connection between Hickman 
and St. Louis véa the Iron Mountain would be established. This 
little link of 17 miles would also connect Hickman with the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad, passing by the heart and throughout the 
body of the State of Arkansas, which road has been surveyed 
through Arkansas by the Government of the United States, and 
for the construction of which a grant of public land has been made. 

But although Hickman would thus become interested in the Ar- 
kansas portion of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, that portion of 
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it between Chalk Bluff and the Falls of the St. Anthony would be 
more directly beneficial to Hickman by virtue of its connection 
with the Mobile, the Savannah and the Charleston roads. 

The Legislature of Minnesota, last winter, chartered the Louis- 
iana and Minnesota Railroad Co. In lowa conventions have lately 
been held in favor of the extension of the North M-sscuri Rail- 
road. 

The North Missouri Railroad Co. have obtained about $1, 000,- 
000 subscription to their stock, and $2,000,000 State credit, the 
cost of building it being estimated unsurveyed at $4,500,000, its 
length from St. Louis to Iowa 250 miles. The Iron Mountain 
Railroad Co. have obtained about $800,000 subseription to their 
stock, and $750,000 State credit, the cost of building it from St. 
Louis to the Iron Mountain on surveys made by the Co., and 
partly located, being estimated at about $30,000 per mile, and its 
length 80 miles. Total cost about $2,400,000. The balance to Vhalk 
Bluff unsurveyed except on Capt. Barney’s route, being estimated 
at $2,000,000 total cost, and length 80 miles. The Missouri 
portion of the Mississippi Valley Railroad is thus estimated at a 
cost of $8,900,000, and its length 410 miles. Means provided 
$4,550,000. 

These statistics are offered instead of an argument in favor of 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad, as they condense light on the sub- 
ject, and show the faith of the people in the cause. 

The connection between this road and the Mobile and Ohio road 
at Hickman is one of great importance tothe interest of both, and 
when the connection is established between Griffin, Ga., and De- 
eatur, Ala., Hickman will we only a litt'e more than 10U miles 
further from Savannah than from New Orleans by railroad, and 
Charleston only an hour or two further than Savannah. There- 
fore not only Mobile but Savannah and Char!eston too will become 
interested through Hickman with this heart of the Mississippi 
Valley 

I regret that engagements here wil! prevent me from being with 
you on the 4th; but hope that the movements you are making to 
connect the system of Railroads in South Eastern United States 
with tae Mississip pi Valley Railroad, will be perseveringly contin- 
ued, until your project is freely acknowledged to be a fixed fact, 
and the prosperity of Hickman 1s firmly established. 


Very respectfully, 
HENRY COBB. 
Messrs. E. B. Fuqua and others, Committee of Invitation. 
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Jommerce of the United States. 








Statement of the commerce of each State and Territory, 
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VALUE 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
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vessels. vessels. | Total. |jican ves- 

sels. 
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$1597204 | $71070 | $1668274 | $43902 
65233 | 1971 | 67204 |........ 
216088 | trensees j 216088 | 172025 
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seve cocce 1438 1438 St ceil 
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Crews. 
Number. | Tons. 
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Sleeper, Awake ! 









LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Sleeper, Awake ! 





From the German of Rosegarten. 


Sleeper, awake ! 
See, how the glowing morning 
Opens the eastern avenue, 
Strewing roses and flowers 
Along before the brilliant daughter of heaven. 
Sleeper, awake ! 
Sleeper, awake! 
See, the daughter of heaven 
Opens her golden eye-lashes. 
Friendly she nods, 
Lovingly looks 
On the tear-glittering flower. 
Sleeper, awake! 
See, how the flowers blossom ! 
See, how the garden sparkles ! 
Hear, how the forest whispers : 
Every waving grass-blade 
Is a lace of pearls! 
Every nodding bush-top 
A cluster of gems! 
Sleeper, awake! 






























Sleeper, awake ! 
Will not the flowing morning song awake thee, 
Awaking nature? 
Not the lowing of cattle ? 
Not the neighing of horses ? 
Not the barking of watch-dogs ? 
Not the horn of the hunter? 
Will not the mighty motive awake thee, 
Awaking mankind! 
Not the thirst for action? 
Not the whisper of love? 
Not the trumpet of fame? 
Sleeper, wilt thou always slumber ? 
Sleeper, awake! 
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THE PLAINS, 


By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
CHAPTER NINTH. 


Giving the results of sundry experiments of the natural philosophers, as well 
as a short account of a longand forced march, not mentioned in the programme, 
nor in any report heretofore published. 


“© the naturalist’s dreams, how rich they are, 
Full of serpents avd bats, and spiders so rare, 
Bugs, fishes aud worms, animalculae queer, 

In myriads of genera and species appear: 

The gnat and the mastodon curiously mingle, 
Whilst swarms of reptilia make his head tingle 


THE SONG OF THE CENTIPEDE. 


” 


We were overtaken at this place, (which I shall here denomin- 
ate, for the sake of easy reference, “Camp Largesse,’’) by the 
trading waggons of Mr. Doan, of St. Louis; whilst our old friends, 
the teamsters, who had freighted our surplus provisions thus far, 
now bade us a cordial good-bye, and jogged back with their light- 
ened teams towards the border: leaving us to speculate and marve 
much at the surprising manner in which the said surplus had so 
suddenly disappeared. We had set out on this expedition under 
the happiest auspices, (as far as provisions were concerned, ) and 
now, with but an iota of the journey performed, our larder, like 
Cassius, began to look ‘‘lean and hungry,” whilst we saw our own 
portly se'ves in the dim and uncertain future, fast approaching the 
same unenviable condition. With sugar and coffee we happened 
to be well supplied; middling was beginning to look up,—whilst 
flour and crackers seemed on the decline ; molasses being already 
obsolete. Maccaroni and rice, with a few other luxuries, such as 
tea, pickles, brandy, and biscuits, were, like the butter at Camp 
Monopoly, in the hands of a few; cups and saucers never rattled 
but in one direction, whilst eight or ten rations of thin bacon, 
with an occasional steak from the beeves driven along in the Ca- 
ballada, composed the entire bill of fare: entrées, fricassées, ra- 
gouts, dessert, and all. The water along the route, so far, had 
been good enough, excepting where we were compelled to make 
use of that which had been cecllected in little holes or ponds in the 
prairie, where, being exposed to the heat of the sun, during the 
day, itdid not require a great deal of Bozs-de-vache to boil it. 
This, that is the water, was generally full of weeds, which gave 
the coffee made from it a peculiar flavor, which cannot be suffi- 
ciently appreciated until enjoyed under similar circumstances. As 
for buffalo meat, for which the reader has, no doubt, been anxious- 
ly waiting, we had not as yet tasted a particle; many of us did not 
even know what it was; had not seen a buffalo, nor a buffalo ca’f; 
not even an e/ephant; nothing as yet but rattlesnakes-in-towns, 
owls-in-towns, horned frogs by hundreds, and a few scattering an- 
teiope. No wild horses or Comanches: nothing but our own pa- 
tient mules, the Kickapoo party on Cow creek, and a few vagrant 
Kaw Indians on a thieving and begging expedition. Wedid pass 
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quite a herd of buffalo skeletons, somewhere about the Little Ar- 
kansas or Cow creek, where some or other band of red-skins had 
had been amusing themselves in a wholesale and wanton slaughter 
of these rare animals, but as yet, the eye of the packsaddle expe- 
dition had failed to discover a single living buffaloe in this mag- 
nificent range where he must once have roamed in millions. 

It was a sad disappointment, and one not easy to be borne; the 
veteran voyageurs had been sm.cking their lips for a week or so, 
on imaginary ribs and humps, and seemed from their gradually 
lenghtened countenances to grow unusually serious at this pro- 
longed appearance of their favorite animal. To the green-horns, 
however, the idea of being rea/, live, buffalo-eating Comanches 
whizzing like streaks of lightning over the level plains, in pursuit 
of bands of buffaloe and grizzly bears, became daily more and 
more insupportable from the long delay; until their recklessness 
and love of savage life seemed gradually to have oozed out, and 
dwindled down, like the middling, into a very thin and shadowy 
remnant. 

The fine race-horses, intended to the expedition, but attached 
either for the chase or the California carreras, seemed, on the 
contrary, to pick up renewed spirit; and, as if detecting the near 
approach of buffalo, began to snort and prance around with all the 
fire and impatience of regular trained coursers awaiting the signal 
fora start. One of these splendid buffalo chasers came very near 
breaking Francois’ leg, and had the poor fellow not been mounted 
at the time, the blow would have seriously injured him, and put 
an end, perhaps, to all his explorations, and these invaluable mem- 
oranda in the bargain. In this manner we jogged along, over the 
continually ascending plain, which constitutes the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Osage and those of the Arkansas, cros- 
sing many litile creeks and tributaries of the latter, some being 
completely dry, and others again full of running water, now camp- 
ing at a pond full of weeds, and then scooping up the sandy wa- 
ter in a shallow creek, until, after having passed in succession all 
the Turkey creeks, (little and big, ) the little Arkansas, Owl creek, 
(famous for owls, by the way, ) several Cow creeks, (upon one of 
which Chavez was killed, in 1843,) and a host of other little rav- 
ines and creeks, with water and without water, teo tedious to 
mention, but all famous for something, we finally came in sight of 
that famous landmark for the trader and traveller, 

PAWNEE RO€K. 

This is a spot well calculated by nature to form, as it has done, 
an important rendezvous and ambuscade for the prowling savages 
of the region, and has often afforded the Pawnees and other rov- 
ing rascals, a pleasant little retreat or eyrie, from which to watch 
the passing traders, and pounce down upon them unawares, like 
vultures, and bear off their plunder and scalps. It is situated too, 
in a sort of debateable land,—being within the range not only of 
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the Pawnees, but of every Indian tribe, the Osages included, whose 
pursuits lead them within a radius of a hundred miles. It has, 
{rom its position, been a favorite battle ground for hostile bands 
and tribes, and has several times proved an unfortunate spot for 
the white man. 

Seven Americans were once surprised by a large band of In- 
dians in the vicinity of this noted Rock, and were compelled to 
retreat to it, for safety. Here, without water, and with but a 
small quantity of food, they were besieged by their bloodthirsty 
fves for two days, when a party of traders coming along the trail 
relieved them from their perilous situation, and the presence of 
their hostile friends. 

There are several graves on the summit, containing, probably, 
the bones of defunct braves, may be some of the very fellows en- 
gaged in that identical besieging party. It has been an unfortun- 
ate place for many, according to the most reliable accounts, and 
lost none of its reputation, in this respect, during the expedition 
of which we profess to be an humble chronicler. 

Immediately before reaching Pawnee Fork, on the East, about 
a quarter of a mile distant, and lying to the South of the road, 
there is an extensive and popuious town or pueblo of prairie dogs. 
Happy, jovial little souls, who frisk about like squirrels, subsisting 
on the roots of grass instead of hickory nuts, which happen to be 
yery scarce just at this spot, rarely drinking much water or any- 
thing else, and who reside in little subterranean cavities dug out 
with much labor and skill, and defended from the overflowing rain 
by little tumuli or breastworks built around the entrance. This 
is situated immediately in the centre of the little mound, and de- 
scends perpendicularly for several feet, and then branches out like 
the shafts of a mine, into numerous ramifications and apartments 
which very few have had the patience or leisure fully to explore. 

The top of the mound serves them also as a piazza or porch on 
which tosit during pleasant mornings and evenings, either to gaze 
over the surrounding city, or chat with their opposite neighbors ; 
the streets, like those of ancient St. Louis, being laid out on the 
primeval principle to serve this very purpose; and the entrance in- 
to their Esquimaux dwellings being always near at hand, enables 
them, when wounded or frightened, to disappear with marvellous 
celerity. 

However, as we are not pretending to be fully conversant with 
the entire economy of this singular denizen of our western plains, 
having failed, as the reader will discover hereafter, in sundry ex- 
periments attempted for this purpose, we will only mention, in ad- 
dition, what has been repeatedly told us by experienced mountain 
and prairie men, whose pursuits have enabled them to see a great 
deal more of the habits of these gregarious and sociable little an- 
imals, than the present exploring corps, that, instead of occupying 
the same burrows or houses with the burrowing owl, (another pe- 
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culiar fellow, by the way, 7 or with the rattlesnake, as they are 
frequently said to do; they are, on the contrary, the most exclusive 
fellows tobe met with. ‘The rattlesnake is a mortal enemy to the 
dog, and dines most sumptuously on the young and tender pups ; 
sometimes taking possession of and depopulating with his voracity 
whole wards and municipalities. The dogs are thus compelled to 
abandon their snug little homes to the serpents, three or four of 
which may frequently be seen in possession of a single burrow,— 
and when they finally become tired of the location, and move off 
to commit further outrage on the defenceless,—the place naturally 
falls to decay, and becomes the legitimate ret, for the epider 
and theowl. The former erecting his loom within, whilst the lat- 
ter, an odd and excentric fellow, struts about on the outside, andl 
attempts to mimic with his cracked voice the lively bark of unfor- 
tunate and exiled Tray. 

The snakes were very abundant in certain places, and as we 
rode along, we now and then killed them with our gun rods, 
they halted beneath us and rattled defiance. One of the compeny, 
a firm believer in charms, and famous for co!lecting op ng 
gathered a sufficient crop of rattles within a distance of forty or 
fifty miles to decorate his hat band with nearly as many di ferent 
trophies. 

Just as the sun was sinking, this celebrated Rock hove in sight; 
the great village, I have mentioned, presenting itself in bold re- 
lief, on the left, to the astonished gaze of the packsaddle expedi- 
tion. No lofty tower or sparkling steeple glittered in the evening 
sun, no giant dome nor marble monument cast their shadows over 
the place, nor did the deep hum of a great city of many souls 
strike the ear. Dut the flat prairie, for many acres roundabout, 

was thickly sprinkled with little conical bil's or houses, perforated 
with little ‘holes on top for doors, and on each house- top was one 
or more of the little citizens, perched upright, and keeping up a 
sharp and continuous cry; uore resembling a dry consumptive, 
little cough than a genuine bark. 

We had as yet neither seen nor killed a single buffalo; antelope 
were scarce, no deer, and our fresh meat was becoming ery and 
hard; game of all sorts was unusually scarce; and never did Bal- 
boa gaze upon the ocean with more powerful emotion than did the 
packsaddle expedition upon the dog town. 

Never did the capital of the Montezumas burst upon the eye of 
Cortez and the Spaniards in more overpowering splendour, ‘than 
did the dog town, at Pawnee Fork, upon the astonished vision of 
the enchanted packsaddle expe dition. 

The very dogs seemed inviting us to their city. Cheh, chay, 
cha!—Chah, cheh, chay! from every house-top. Chay, chay 
cha! from the burgher near by, to the far off and scarcely audible 
cha! at the farthermost limit of the corporation. Every person in 
town seemed to be out at the celebration, and join with his voice 
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in the general shout. Now and then a fellow would run down the 
side of his house, whisk across the street, exchange a few words 
with his neighbor, whisk back again, disappear for a moment in 
his cave, and then boldly perch himself on the roof again, to look 
and bark at the strange visitors to his city. 

This was too exciting a scene to stand, and the first intimation 
the dogs had of any wkase concerning their heads, or of any hos- 
tile intent, on the part of the explorers, was a furious cannonade 
upon their devoted town, sweeping their pretty little streets and 
avenues, and spreading death and destruction on every side. 

The ardour of the packsaddle expedition got the better cf its 
judgement, and several of the weux voyageurs themselves, men 
who had trapped many a precious beaver, and slaughtered many 
a lordly buffalo, now joined in the ruthless and wanton attack. 

The village soon became the scene of a wholesale massacre : 
taken by storm, the inhabitants were cooped up in their dwellings 
and shut at,* without mercy, on showing either the tip end of a 
tail or a nose; neither youth, sex nor age was spared in this violent 
coup d’etat; of the packsaddle expedition. The carnage was 
tremendous, and the reports of the death-dealing rifles sounded 
over the doomed town like the boom of cannon over captured, 
blood-stained Sonoma.t Blood ran like water, and so did the 
dogs, for, at the click of a trigger, the individual aimed at, disap- 
peared beneath the earth, like a diedapper duck, and left his fate, 
and whereabouts mysteries to be solved. Francois himself, who 
of course had participated in the expedition, was confident of hav- 
ing killed two dogs at a single shot, but upon carefully examining 
the ground, and finding no blood nor dogs, became convinced that 
he had been deceived cither by a mirage or dusus naturae ; he 
could not tell which. One thing was plain, the dogs were not 
there. In ashort time, not a single prairie dog was to be seen 
or heard; all was still throughout the great town, which but a few 
moments before had echoed with the life and bustle of its thousand 
inhabitants ; and the barbarous invaders now began to move uff 
from the scene of blood, and follow in the wake of the fast reced- 
ing waggons, bearing away with them three murdered pups, and 
leaving many more behind, badly frightened, if not seriously 
wounded. 

At the continued report of the guns, the captain imagining per- 
haps that the Pawnees were at "sa again, had rid len back with 
several of his aids, and, after making a reconnaisance, patiently 
halted until Francois and the balance of the forlorn hope, with the 
three pups, made their appearance. 





* Vide History of Mexico. 
Vide Life of Louis Napoleon. 
Vide Conquest of California, by Fremont. 
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He then very politely sie ee that, in consideration of 
their great services on this occasion, he wou!d not require them to 
ride on the morrow; that they might dispense with their mules, 
which seemed somewhat to interfere with free action on such oc- 
casions, and that they would be allowed the privilege of perform- 
ing the next twenty-five or thirty miles on foot, when they would 
be enabled to practice on the dogs at pleasure, and perform any 
other small experiments of the sort, suggested during the prome- 
nade. 

* * % * 

The dogs were avenged. 

We encamped on Walnut Creek, (famous for walnuts, may be, ) 
but a mere ravine in the gently undulating plain, there being no 
timber of any account in sight, whilst far away, towards the West 
and Southwest, stretched the beautiful park, with its antelope, its 
badgers, its owls, its horned frogs, its cactus and its prairie dogs;* 
a boundless field of wonders cslouls ited to call into action all t the 
science and nerve of the pedestrian octave during the morrow’s 
display. 

The heavens, too, as if deprecating the great outrage com- 
mitted, came down upon the devoted heads of the ps acksaddle ex- 
pedition, during the night, and a violent storm of wind and rain 
overturning tents, and del uging everything, lasted for several 
hours. The night was as black as India ink, and the fires being 
all extinguished, nothing could be discerned but by the quick flash 
of the lightning. 

None felt like exposing themselves to the heavy rain, and ex- 
cepting the beating of the large drops, and the flapping of the 
tent-cloths in the gale, all was as silent as the camp of Sennach- 
erib. Now and then the lightning discovered a face peering cau- 
tiously from beneath the edge of a prostrate tent, apparently ex- 
amining the clouds for a clearing off, when a violent gust would 
put an end to his studies, and make him hold on to the protecting 
canvass with all the tenacity of one in danger of being blown away 
to some unknown point of the compass. 

Morning came at last, and the sun with his ruddy face formed 
a most encouraging contrast to the dark and damp night. The 
half-drowned camp spread out their clothes and blankets to dry ; 
the jovial teamsters whistled lively airs, as they threw the harness 
on their teams, whilst the unfortunate eight, the experimental 
philosophers of the previous evening, turned loose their riding an- 
imals for a day’s recreation, moodily shouldered their guns, and 
prepared to do penance for their unlucky attempts at unravelling 
the mysteries of the social and domestic economy of the pups at 
Pawnee Rock. 

* Fora full length picture of the prairie-dog, see Charles Lucien Bonaparte’s 
‘Continuation of Wilson’s American Birds.”? 
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tai justice to the i impartiality of the discerning chief, we may as 
well mention, that Basil Lajeunesse, a favorite companion in form- 
er trips, had been included in the proscription, and, from the way 
he stalked across the warm prairie during a fast trip of twenty- 
five or thirty miles, from Walnut Creek to Wolf Creek, beyond 
Pawnee Fork, shewed himself fully entitled to the soubriquet of 
mountain goat, given him by Captain Fremont in a previous re- 
port; whilst the balance, amongst whom was Francois, of course, 
from the manner in which they. straggled and browsed along over 
the buffaloe grass, utterly indifferent to either prairie dogs or rat. 
tlesnakes, were just as fully entitled to that of m juntain sheep , 

Towards one o’clock, the foremost reached the eminence whence 
the Fork may be seen meandering through the flat country towards 
the left, and after taking in the carcase of a slaughtered ante lope 
shot by one of the pedestr: an naturalists, the foremost wa; ggon de- 
scended to the crossing.* The sides were very abrupt. “and ow- 
ing to the heavy rain of the night, were yet wet and slippery, the 
teams requiring the assistance of the men at the wheels to ascend 
the opposite bank. 

The water was only about two feet deep at this crossing, but 
was very swift. 

Concluding from their own wearied condition, that it was high 
time to camp, the infantry made a short halt at this place, and 
the wagons ahead doing the same thing, one of the philosophers, 

who had been trudging along manfully in a pair of light fantastic 
pumps, came to the conclusion to dispense with their services, 
and threw them into the creek. ‘To our surprise, and to his con- 
sternation, the caravan started again, and continued in motion 
until it reached a point about five miles further, on a small tribu- 
tary of the Fork, running in on the South-west, sometimes called 
Wolf Creek, probably on account of its being famous for wolves, 
as Francois Aémse/f saw one of these ferocious anim: ils, about a 
mile distant, whilst searching for plums in his route up the creek, 
and evinced his indomitable descretion, by taking a stampede in 
the direction of camp, whilst the wolf shewed Azs, by taking to his 
heels in a contrary direction. With the exception of Jeams, who 
had thrown away his pumps, the eight peripatetic philosophers ar- 
rived in camp, in good order and condition, after having, during 
this arduous campaign, acquitted themselves not only to their own 
satisfaction, but to that of the entire packsaddle expedition. 





* From the great height of the country, in the proximity of these Crossings, a 
view of the surrounding region for many miles is commanded, and the spot, on 
this account, has been a favorite point of att ick for hostile Indians, in their de- 
predations on passing trains. As early as in 1831, young Minter, a clerk in the 


employ of Messrs. Smith and Sublette, was killed in sight of his companions, 


whilst encamped in this very locality. 
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Columbus. 
From the German of Schiller. 


BY H. oF ST. CHARLES, 

Stecr, adventurons sailor! Although the witlings deride thee, 
And the weary hand of the pilot drops from the helm, 
Always on toward the We-t! The shove will there be found lying; 
Thre it is surcly as ‘tis glit’ring before thy mind's eyc. 

st thy guardian Genius, and pursue the still voice of the sea: 
Were the New World not born, "twould now mount out of the waves. 
Natu e, by an immortal contract, stards up to genius. 
W hat is promis.d by one, the other will surely fulfill, 


New Periodicals. 


Tue Mrnina Macazine. Devoted to Mines, Mining Opera- 
tions, Metallurgy, &c. Edited by Witiram J. Tenney, New 
York.—The country has long needed a well conducted journal re- 
presenting the mining interests of every part of the Union, and we 
are gratified in the conclusion, that its wants, in this respect, are 
likely to be supplied by the Mining Magazine, and we most cord- 
ially commend it to the patronage of the public as a valuable ad- 
dition to the industrial literature of the age. The matter con- 
tained in the first number is well selected, and the mechanical de- 
partment neatly executed. The Magazine is of the octavo size, 
and the number before us contains ninety-six pages. Price $5.00 
per aanum. 

Tue FarM AND GARDEN. -@ monthly Journal of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. Containing thirty-two octavo pages. Pub- 
lished by ALLEN & Co., New York, at $1.00 per annum. —The 
work is executed in beautiful style, and, in our judgement, the 
matter is, to say the least, not excelled by that of any agricultural 
journal in the United States. Every gentleman of taste, whatever 
his profession, should subscribe for the work. 

Tue Western Piow Boy. .@ Chronicle of Rural Affairs. 
R. D. Turner, Editor and Proprietor. Fort Wayne, Ia.—This 
journal promises to be a valuable addition to the agricultural lite- 
rature of the West. We wish the able Editor success in his laud- 
able enterprise. 

Vattey Farmer.—The August number of this o/d pioneer is 
before us, filled as usual with interesting matter. To the farmers 
of Missouri we say come up to the support of this valuable work. 
Its Editor has battled manfully for years against the difficulties of 
establishing an agricultural journal in the West. He has labored 
faithfully in your cause; he and his works are worthy of your pat- 
ronage. 
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ADVERTISING 


Attorneps. 


OHN | OUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 
. Counsellor at Law, office No. 66 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


— PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
lilisbero’, Mo. 





0 HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
- dence, Mo. Office over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; lion. Wm. Scott. Hon, Thos. w.. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq , St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ri’ N. WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str., 

« New Orieans, La. 

Refer to Magee. Uihorn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A.J. Denis- 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 
M. D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; 
McKae Coffman & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & 
Cu.; C. C. Lathrop. 


Notary ]Jublic. 


DEPARTMENT. 


— Books & Stationerp. | 


TORMAN’S, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
a La. Books and Stationery. cheap Publi- 
cations, Maguzines Ac., rich fancy Goods. 
Prices and qualities to meet your approval. 


IS Orders solicited. £% 


. WITTER, 385 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 

e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and Schoo! Books. Blank 
Books Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
stands. &c. - Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germany are executed at the 
shortest notice. 


Book Printing. 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job 

Printing Establishment, No. 36 Locus 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis 
Mo. 





AMMOND, 
St. 


Book and Job 


Louis, Mo. 


by ee & H 


) Printers, Main street, 





College. 





ADOLPH KEHR, 

Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 
Notary Public and Conveyancer, 

Office: Southeast corner of Second §& Walnut 
Streets, next.o ©. Witter’s Book Store, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Agencn Notice. 


\ JORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Vepartments and Boards of Commissioners; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad ; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, legucies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans. Land and Patent-rights §n any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
Cal$furnia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. 3. Supreme Court on appe al. 

>> Communications prepaid, ay to 
W. G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capito) 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 
prompt attention, 





C= NERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 


J public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payme nt of taxes, inve stigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depeositions tur all the North-western States, 
Missouri ase ee 18> Oenmen, 1. 


ce Brushes. shes. 


KF DINGS & CO., importers of German. 
« French and English FancyGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 





ONATHAN JONES’ ~ COMMERCIAL 
") COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1549. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine s pu are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the puy sils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 
jounting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Piacti- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this in stitutio n. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the *-Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,’ corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JON ATH AN JONES, St. Loui~.Mo. 


suits, 


Roofs. 


1 M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 
i of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, Which are kept constantly on hand and 
r sale (with directions for use) to those im 
intry who may desire to adopt this mode 


» and Manufactory, east side Second 
street. between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Otlice hours from 1 to 11 e’clock, A. 
M., and 4to 6 Pom, 


gh Horse Shoring. 


OHN MU LLERY, Premium Hors se hoer 
in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the vai Sous 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departmentr. 
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re. COCOA & BROMA. 


W. Baker & Co’s American and Vanilla 

yealate, Cocou and Broma, to which first 

been awarded by the chief in- 

n hairs Of ttre nion.are lor salt by 

the principal Grocersin the United States, 

bv their agents, 

s Murrey. New York: GRANT 

Philadelphia; ‘Tno’s V. Braun- 

. Baltimore; KENNET & VUDLEY, Cin- 
WALTER BAKREKS Cf 


Dorchester 


Ligaors and Wines. 


"'HARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer in 
{ Foreign Liquors and Wines, Domestic 
Liquors, and that well known ‘Star’? Brand 
of Rectified Whisky, No 71 1 
from Levee and Commercial Street.) St. Louis. 


cinnatt, Ohio. 


evee, (entrance 


Sates. 


eo RRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
4 Manutactorv, n.s. of Chesn, bet. 9. & 10. 
streets. continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies. bank and jail doors, 
book safes. fire-vaults. iron window shutters, 
iron awnings. lightning rods. bedsteads. grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of i . 


——— —————————— 


faeces 
Crunks. 
i PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
re 


Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
tail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired inthe best manner. Call 
und examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as lam determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade. at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside,] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 


Foundry. 


Jewelry, Watchmakern 


& ENGRATING. 


P. STUBENRAUCH & SONS. 

No. 11 N. 3d str. betureen Chesnut & Marke?> 
and No. 17, Chesnut street opposite the New 
Post Office. 

Would call the attention of the public and 
the trade generally to their extensive stock o! 
Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. ‘They also are 
well enabled by long practice and experience 
to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 
well as metal, in the best style. such as seals 
or Notary Publics, for Insurance Companies, 
or Railroad Cos., and all other Companies. 
273-1] orders promptly executed and on th 
most liberal terms. 


Saddlery. 


T GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds 
e of Saddles, Bridles, Harness, Trunks, 
Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 
doors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission f{lerchants. 








ROLIN CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
JAGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills alwavs on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


it oc Na 
yecorus. 
JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Andto avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co.,. St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1861, 





NGELRODT & BARTH, Commission and 

AA Forwarding Merchants, No. 126 North 

Second Street, between VineStreet and Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


VUSSELL & BENNETT. Wholesale Grocers 

L and Commission Merchants, North-West 
corner of Olive and Second streets, opposite 
the Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 


YHOUTEAU, HARRISON & VALLE, Com™ 
( mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
st. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, fron 
the ore of the Iron Mountain, of Bar Iron. in 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., dc. 

Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street. St. Lonis 


itle rchhant ator. 


J H, BLOOD. Merchant Tailor, No. 21 
eJ, Third Street, One door from the corne: 
of Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Dry Goods, 


hoe McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mi 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


\ TOODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T, 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


_ Boots & Shoes. 


a & EBY, Manufacturers of 
\ Boots and Shoes. No. 44 Main Street, 
Fourth door South of Pine,) St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sruit Trees. 


pee If ‘TRE ES AND. SHRERBERY, 
sale by the undersigued, at their fruit 
farm oid nursery, This establishment is 
¢ated seven miles South of St. Leuis, M 
There are Omnibus Coaches ranning da 
from the City within one half mil* of the « 
tablishment. The Nursery avd Gardens 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for t 
receplionof visiters. Horticulturistannhd am 
teurs are respectfully invited to: visit the « 
tablishment and examine for themselves. 
directing the attention of ‘the. pirblic to tl 
nursery, they would retaark that.one of | 
firm, (Mir. James Sige son.) has been enyaz 
in the zbove business for the lest twenty-f 
years} during that time he has tested man) 
the varieties now growing, This, with t 
assurance on their part of aw intention to in- 
crease the nomber of their treca, as well as t 
add to their assortment frem year to year, fv 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishi 
to make choice selections ef fraft, Hiat the 
can always be supplied. Their p¥ices for trees 
will be-as reasonable as at any sinmiifar est 
lishment Bast or West, and. when desired 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in goed ord 


Afor their destination. 


EP All letters addressed to Johe seers 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carendcl: 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
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pol business, No. 233 Mnia street, South-ee st 
Gurtier of Cherry, St. Lonisy Sou He alex 
Maniifectnres and keeps constantiy‘on hand, 

mium, Sicamboat Cooking Steves. Tinware 





giways on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Furniture. 


Pelee ween. ——— 
MM. M, if ARLOW;: proprietor of the St. 
P Laws; Furniture Store, matufactires 
keeps constantly on band every variety 
heusehajq fu: yiture, matresses, window 
Mille w ware, &e. 
ihe Hirtvotures to order every article in 
ne, «ith despatch. Orders from abroad 
impily attended to, and goods varefni!, 
All goods warranted “as. recom 


we w Warehouse, No. S93 Second street, bet 
ween Ove an? Loonst streets, St. Louisa, Mo. 
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Haugings. PAGE LO RATERU aD, 


T, impoviers and dealers Open to Franktin, 
eines: Colore : Panes Naps Road is now open forthe transportation 
i Second street, bet ween } . of Pasgengérs to Franklin County, connec- 
St. Louias Mo. Const tanhy ting, at Meramec, with Ts Ri Alien & Co.'s 
i and water colors, par | Sages to Mapebe:tcr, dat Franklin with 
ev screens, tester pietes, | rink & Coss Stages to Jetiéssom’ City, and 
rble, tierpequin, Geid and | Washington, Me. . 
> ohd Dutch cold bronze. | “Cm atid alter the Bist of July, vrmntil farthér 
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: L. 13860 ; Lolo WR: y 
ee we oe Sr. Touts To FRANKLIN: 
Steam Bash Factory. — x gay is ok PA DI. 
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owes ny 1 9a Arrive at Franklin ot 1025.4. af 
Poors, Sash avd Blinds do. do. 4-35 P.M. 
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aning, do me } FRANKLY tO Sr, Lours. 
== Leave Prawklin it. O95 A. M. 
do. do to, Ft BALM. 
Ug §on: S¢S. do, dos do. 8 05 Be Me 
———~. |. Arnivevat St Louis S Ao. 
> Ba vking House No, 49 | co. ado. : 41 £0 P.M. 
Louis, ext door to the : ay do. da. 644 7. M. 
The akovetrains stop at all way Stations. n 
received, Drafts and Notes} Unimivusaes Will ren. regninriy from the 
‘ vi cold ted and BX) sornes of Fone and Ch csnnt giréets, in com 
and South for sale at all} pectignwathied) the trains. “3 
a Ege t ne ; Pasedugers are’ particularly requested to > 
Exchange and Banking ie rchase ticketg ofthe A vents at exch exd of - 
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